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TRANSLATE 
by Margaret Flower and Oton Grozdic 


The aim of Translate is to provide advanced language 
students with varied material which will be of real use 
to them. The English passages, which have been selected 
as far as possible as equally suitable for translation 
into any foreign language, are those of everyday con- 
versation, newspaper and periodicals rather than of 
literature. Covering such topics as Music, Books, Person- 
alities of our Time, Places Abroad, At Home, At Work, 
they comprise conversations, short articles, stories, 
proverbs and puzzles, and are graded in difficulty. 


5s. 


EXPERIMENT WITH PATTERNS 
by Lucy Allen 


Written by a practical dressmaker-teacher of many years’ ’ 
experience, this book aims to encourage students of 
dressmaking in evening classes to experiment with designs 
and to guide them in making patterns from which to 
work. Blocks are given of all the different garments, and 
instructions for adapting these for various measurements 
and purposes accompany the diagrams (approximately 
100), which are printed in three colours for ease of work- 
ing. There are also numerous line drawings. 


12s. 6d. 


CASSELL’S SPELLING DICTIONARY 
by Mary Waddington 

This dictionary is intended for the use of students in 
secretarial and commercial classes. It provides in compact 
form an authoritative list of spellings of the words which 
they are likely to come across in work and conversa- 
tion, and it should prove an invaluable aid in composition, 
typing and letter writing. 


160 pages 6s. 
CASSELL & CO. LTD 


Educational Department 
35 Red Lion Square, London, W.C.1 
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ADULT EDUCATION is intended to be both a record of 

activities and an open forum for the discussion of all 

matters, however controversial, relating to Adult 

Education. It should be understood that the Institute 

is not committed in any way by statements or articles 

appearing in the Journal and signed by the names or 
initials of contributors. 


NOTES OF THE QUARTER 


N the Spring issue of ADULT EDUCATION we mentioned two pieces 
J: Institute work that are nearing completion—the enquiries into 

‘Education and Retirement’ and ‘Residence as a Liberal Element 
in Technical Education’. With this issue we enclose an order form 
for a publication which represents a rather different part of the 
Institute’s duty—that of encouraging publication of other people’s 
investigations. 

After Work—Leisure and Learning in Two Towns is the out- 
come of discussions in a committee of the Manchester and District 
Advisory Council for Further Education which has the special task 
of encouraging closer relations between people working in different 
parts of the further education field. One part of that field—Technical 
Education—has been jerked into prominence very recently. It is 
perhaps not so widely realised how much that development owes to 
a long period of fact-finding and disentanglement of main issues 
from an accumulated confusion of purposes and practices. If the 
more general education of adults in civility and citizenship is to 
receive the attention and support we think it urgently needs, the 
same process of enquiry and argument from the facts of necessity 
will have to be patiently pursued. It is not enough that those most 
intimately concerned should be sustained by the inner conviction 
that comes from daily evidence of the worth of their work. Enlarge- 
ment of opportunities, and of knowledge of them, and a growing 
awareness that they can exist at some appropriate level for most 
people, depend on carrying that conviction into the minds of public 
representatives in parliament and town and omanty halls to a degree 
that has not so far been achieved. 


* * * * * 
Professors of Adult Education clearly have duties additional to the 
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direction of extra-mural teaching programmes and Professor Ray- 
bould has mobilised the resources of his Department to produce a 
substantial piece of assessment of some aspects of adult education 
in the post-war years.* I say ‘some aspects’ because there is a wide 
gap between the conviction that informs the writing about univer- 
sity extra-mural work as seen from the angle of the Leeds Depart- 
ment and the neutral tone that informs the chapters on ‘Local 
Authorities and Adult Education’ and ‘Informal Adult Educa- 
tion’—much the weakest part of the book. I see that Mr Shaw, stir- 
ring the coals rather than the ashes of recent controversies, reproves 
me for suggesting in 1953 that “We should be dull indeed without 
the stir of controversy and the boldness of speculation’. I was, he 
considers, somewhat out of date. A general longing for cessation of 
contention was more the mood of the time. 

When I wrote that I certainly had in mind fields of controversy 
and speculation additional to those in question here. Without doubt- 
ing the continuing importance of University Extra-Mural work, 
and the contribution of the WEA, it seemed to me then, as it does 
now, that we are under-rating the importance of other educationally 
purposeful organisations and making too much, for instance, of the 
trade unions, as a point of contact with the general public. 

I would like to see more attention given to the ways in which 
greatly increased public support can be attracted to a wide range 
of voluntary action without smothering its essential nature. I believe, 
although it is unpopular to do so, that a large expansion of adult 
education is possible if we will deliberately put money into develop- 
ment programmes including the provision of suitable buildings and 
provided that we accept quite modest activities as worth time and 
trouble. I don’t expect the universities to be the main agents of a 
policy concerned perhaps to do no more than widen terms of 
reference and knowledge of choice, but I suspect that they would 
be beneficiaries in terms of their own legitimate purposes. 

Professor Allaway and Mr Sherwood address themselves vigor- 
ously to some of the special issues raised by Professor Raybould and 
his colleagues, It is the merit of the book that it demands replies. 

* * * * 


When adult education is conceived in wider and more inte- 
grated terms, a very different book results. Dr J. R. Kidd, the 


* Trends in English Adult Education, edited by S. G. Raybould. (Heinemann, 
pp. 258. 21s.) 
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Director of the Canadian Association for Adult Education, spent 
some months studying the work of the Extra-Mural Department 
of the University College of the West Indies. His nearly 300 pp. 
cyclostyled Report contains some of the best writing and makes some 
of the best reading about adult education that I have recently 
encountered. Dr Kidd has been good enough to donate us half-a- 
dozen copies and they are available to first enquirers. 

We can also provide a few free copies of Adult Education in a 
Free Society, a collection of addresses by Robert Blakziy, 2 Vice- 
President of the Fund for Adult Education, which Dr Kidd has 
edited and to which he contributes a biographical introduction, No 
one on either side of the Atlantic has made finer pronouncements 
about the role, actual and potential, of adult education in the modern 
world than Blakely: these essays are immensely stimulating and 
endlessly quotable. Their central theme is expressed in “he Danger 
and the Opportunity’: 

‘In the age of slaves or in the age of aristocracy, liberal education 
was the education of the free man, who was one of the few who 
ruled and who usually did not have to earn a living. Now almost 
all of us have to earn a living, and all of us, one way or another, 
help to rule, either by negation or by assertion. So we must dis- 
cover what liberal adult education means in our time. One thing 
we do know: ideally it means something for everybody, and inso- 
far as it does not mean something for everybody, to that degree 
there is hazard for the future.’ 

I wish we could get ‘something for everybody’ nearer the head of 
our own agendas. 

* * * * * 

Perhaps the United Nations Association has indicated one of the 
ways of doing so. A year ago many organisations were invited to 
arrange series of discussion meetings on the subject of ‘Britain and 
the United Nations’. The occasion was the publication of Mr Good- 
win’s book with that title.and a grant from the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace made it possible for the book to be 
given to discussion leaders whilst members were supplied with a 
shorter study, based on the book, which was prepared by Mr Boris 
Ford. 

To the best of my knowledge this is the first time that groups 
with so many different sponsors have addressed themselves to a 
common theme. There will be a report later, but in the meantime 
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the following note from Home and Country, the monthly journal 
cf the Natioual Fe ‘eration of Women’s Institutes, no doubt «peaks 
for a wider experence. ‘Individual views and ideas o:: the various 
world-wide probiems facing the work of the United Nations have 
beea exchanged by V’! members who, in the wirter raoaths, have 
formed special discussion groups. These grouvs have been so out 
standingly successful (owing, it is thought, co the fact that a book 
was the basis of discussion rather than just an idea) that several 
Counties may continuc them or different subjects ... Members have 
found themselves having lively talks on such things as UN mone- 
tary policy, and colonialism. A report from South Devon states: 
“We do not expect our findings to have any world-shaking results, 
but we have learnt and thought a lot. Incidentally, this discussion 
group has been so successful and enjoyable that we have decided 
to tackle other subjects in the same way and have chosen for our 
next topic, the Colour Bar.” ’ 
* * * * * 

The sudden passing of a good man, still richly occupied in creative 
work, does indeed diminish us all. George Gregg, the Warden of 
Avoncroft College and Secretary of the Fircroft Trust, died in March 
and has left a gap that will not easily be filled. The range of his 
public activities in the Birmingham and Worcestershire areas was 
remarkable, but adult education was his true passion and over many 
years I never came away from his company without a lift of the 
heart and a renewed belief in our common tasks. 

Himself an old Fircrofter, he returned first as Bursar and was 
identified for over 2 quarter of a century with Fircroft, Avoncroft 
and the wider group of Selly Oak Colleges. A townsman, as I 
believe, by origin, it was hard in the later years to think of him as 
other than one of the finest products of English rural life. The 
trusted counsellor of the late George Cadbury, he administered 
schemes of agricultural development with sympathetic under- 
standing and financial acumen and the re-establishment of Fircroft 
in George Cadbury’s former home at Primrose Hill owes much to 
these successful undertakings. 

To Mrs Gregg, the full partner in all his enterprises, and herself 
the creator and sustainer of the Avoncroft Arts Society, we offer our 
fullest sympathy. Their home was open to the world and no two 
people have done more, directly and unostentatiously, to promote 
peace through mutual understanding. E.M.H. 
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SOME QUESTIONS OF COST 


vecretary, Nutonal Inetstuce of Adult Educaion 


IMETHING is said elsewhere in this issuc «bout special 
for adul: education. The cvidence accumulates that 

special premises virtually guarantee 4 marked increase in the 
number of students for whatever kinds of work the Centre is 
designed to accommodate. With some of the lec-way in school build- 
ing nade good and great commitments already agreed for Tech- 
nical and Training College provision, it is not too soon to start 
asking questions about the cost of an enlarged adult education pro- 
gramme that would assume provision of suitable permanent centres 
in a good many places. The claims of the Arts are being vigorously 
presented and it will be better to establish common cause than to 
trail in the rear of such accomplished promoters as Sir Emrys Wil- 
liams and his associates. 

Notes of the Quarter in the Spring issue of this journal gave some 
figures to indicate the scale of current spending by Local Authorities 
on provision for more general cultural conservation and diffusion 
with the implication that the ratepaying public would hardly notice 
a quite substantial relative increase. I propose now to present some 
figures directly related to the provision of adult education which I 
compiled in the same connection, i.e. the 1958 Annual Conference 
of the Institute. The over-all picture, according to the best estimates 
I could make for 1956/7, the last available year, appear on page 9. 

I do not propose to describe the method of arriving at these figures 
in detail. My principal concern was to establish an ‘order of magni- 
tude’ in relation to such known facts as the Gross National Product, 
total public spending on education etc., and for that purpose I am 
sure they are defensible. I think it is useful to have these ratios in 
mind and they are set out below: 


Public Expenditure on Adult Education 1956/57 per Table 1 


In relation to: % Approx. per 
£100 

Estimated Gross National Product +022 5d. 

Total Public Expenditure ‘O71 Is. 5%4d. 


Public Expenditure on Education 138. 103d. 
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Although the cos: of adult edu-ation will have vsen since 1956/7 
I suspect that it has not kept pace with any of the other factors in 
these ratios. 

Those who customarily give a narrower interpretation to ‘Adult 
Education’ than is represented by Table 1, will notice that estimated 
expenditure on Evening Institute Classes for adults is much the big- 
gest item—more than two-thirds of the total—and it is this that I 
want to examine in more detail. I do so in the belief that despite the 
admirable initiatives of Universities and Voluntary Bodies, an 
enlargement of adequate meeting places for adult education at large 
can only come as a major act of public policy. What matters is 
whether a policy can be framed that will leave an important, and 
indeed increasing, place for voluntary association and effort. In this 
regard I suggest that Mr Dyke’s article on p. 18 is one of the most 
important items we have printed in recent years. 

My Evening Institute costs are based on samples obtained from a 
number of Local Authority Finance Officers the average being then 
applied to a figure of student hours derived from Ministry of Educa- 
tion statistics. Almost fortuitously I found myself able to make some 
comparison between the cost of providing such classes in special 
centres as against the more customary use of day-school premises. 
I do not rate these calculations too highly but they can serve as a 
starting point and for that reason they are set out on pp. g and ro. 

There are still, however, more adult centres under voluntary 
auspices than are provided by Local Authorities and many of them, 
despite a measure of assistance from authorities, are in very difficult 
financial circumstances. I thought it would be worth while to see 
if any comparison could be made between costs falling on public 
authorities, national and local, where local authorities make direct 
provision as compared with centres to which they give grant-aid. I 
found this nearly impossible since the published accounts of the 
voluntary centres, mostly affiliated to the Educational Centres Asso- 
ciation, do not generally reveal the cost of the teaching services pro- 
vided. They are usually borne directly by authorities or by ‘Respon- 
sible Bodies’. 

With the assistance of the Warden, Mr Konrad Elsdon, I was 
able, however, to piece up what I consider to be a pretty complete 
picture for the Folk House, Bristol, a centre with a very substantial 
programme of mixed work, some of it at the very highest level. 
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TABLE 1 
‘adult Ed..cation' 
Estimates Expenditure and Income, 1956/57 
National Earnings, 
Exchequer | Rates 
Main Heads of Expenditure Expendi- | Grants to | (Netafter | “ions, 
ture Receipts “ 
Authorities} Grants) “etc,” 
£ £ £ 
Provided by Local Authorities—Evening Classes 2,900,000 | 1,500,000 | 1,000,000 | 402,000 
Provided largely by Local Authorities—Residential Courses . 330,000 77,500 48,000 | 204,000 
Sub-Total .. «| 3,230,000 | 1,577,500 | 1,048,500 | 604,000 
Grant-aided Courses in Liberal Studies | 
Universities .. . 781,500 605,700 25,000 50,800 
Workers’ Educational Association 198,000 113,000 20,000 65,000 
Educational Centres—Residential 93,500 46,000 9,000 38,500 
Educational Centres—Non-Residential $5,000 19,500 13,000 22,500 
Mature State Scholarships .. 33,000 33,000 =~ 
Other Teaching Services “| 80,000 24,000 1,500 $4,500 
Sub-Total .. 1,241,000 841,200 68,500 331,300 
National Institute of Adult Education 8,500 2,600 1,100 4,800 
National Voluntary Bodies—Head: Administration 
not including above at 132,090 23,000 _ 109,000 
Sub-Total .. 140,500 25,600 1,100 113,800 
Grand Total «| 4,611,500 | 2,444,300 | 1,118,100 | 1,049,100 
TABLE 2 
Evening Institute Classes in School Accommodation 
Specimen Costs per Student Hour 
Expenditure Income Net Cost 
Accom- 
Student Teach- Per Per 
Authority] Hours | | “ing | Other | Total | Seudent | AOU Seudent | Student 
Covered £ £ £ £ Hour £ Hour £ Hour 
County 
Boroughs 
A 12,750 200 1,050 200 1,450 | 27°4d. 250| 4°8d. 1,200 | 226d. 
B 1,980,300 | $3,000 | 164,100 | 21,200 | 238,300 | 28-9d. | 25,400 | 3-0d. | 212,900 | 25-9d. 
Cc 199,200 4,500 | 16,300 5,700 | 26,500 | 31-9d. 2,200 2°7d. | 24,300 | 29-2d. 
D 706,750 6,900 | 42,700 | 11,800 | 61,400 | 20°9d. | 10,200] | $1,200] 17°40. 
E 158,300 1,300 9,400 2,100 | 12,800 | 194d. 2,000 30d. | 10,800 | 16+4d. 
F 81,000 1,050 $5950 650 7,650 | 22°7d. $00 7,150 | 21-2d. 
G 20,900 150 1,700 100 | 1,950 | 22°4d. 350} 1,600 | 18°4d. 
Sub-Total | 3,159,200 | 67,100 | 241,200 | 41,750 | 350,050 | 26-6d. | 40,900 3°1d. | 309,150) 23-5d. 
County 
Couucils 
H 95,150 850 8,100 800 9,750 | 246d. 2,050 2d. 7,700 | 19°4d. 
I 88,650 1,700 8,750 Joo | 11,150 | 30°2d. 1,400 3°8d. 9,750 | 26-4d. 
610,000 4,000 | 35,000 7,100 | 46,100 | 18-1d. 9,300 3°7d. | 36,800 | 144d. 
108,350 1,000 7,200 1,000 9,200 | 20°4d. 2,500 5°sd. 6,700 | 14°9d. 
L 80,450 1,400 | 4,500 1,700 7,600 | 22°7d. 1,700 | 5,900 | 17°6d. 
Sub-Total} 982,600 8,950 | 63,550 | 11,300 | 83,800 | 20°5d. | 16,950 4°2d. | 66,850 | 16°3d. 
Total 4,141,800 | 76,050 | 304,750 | $3,050 | 433,850 | $7,850] — |376,000] — 
Average cost 
17°74. 
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The results appear on p. 11 and in summary as the bottom line of 
Table 3. 

Let us be clear at once about a number of points. The local 
authority contribution to the Folk House is a very small part of a 
large and varied expenditure on adult education in my terms. 
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Secondly, no Local Authority could demand the kind of service for 
the level of remuneration which is customary in voluntary centres. 
And thirdly, the Folk House is very ill-housed in a building 
scheduled for early demolition. 

But when all this is said it remains a fact that voluntary energy 
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can still be harnessed to reduce quite materially the bill that must 
otherwise be met by public funds if this kind of educational provi- 
sion is thought desirable or, as is argued ad nauseam in these pages 
from quarter to quarter, not desirable but necessary. 

What emerges if we think in terms of the kind of new building 
to which the Folk House must now turn its mind? The capital cost 
envisaged is of the order of £30,000, say annual loan charges of 
£1,759. Other associated costs and salary improvements would 
demand at least another £1,000 on top of present commitments— 
and it is doubtful whether such increases would make possible any 
enlargement of teaching work. Would it, under continuing volun- 
tary auspices, attract an increased membership support? I shall 
assume no more than that voluntary income would increase in pro- 
portion to the increase in annual expenditure. The sum then works 
out as follows: 


Expenditure 
Premises 3,000 
Teaching (incl. Warden’s salary) 4,500-—This may well be too 


low but— 
Other—incl. class administration 1,800 this may be too high 


92300 
Say £9,500 
Income 
Private Sources 3,500* 
National Funds 4,600 = 18-9d. per Student Hr. 
Local Rates 1,400= 5-7d. per Student Hr. 
£9,500 


* Present value of free premises excluded. 

What emerges from these calculations, I suggest, is that a 
deliberate policy of stimulation of and aid to voluntary effort in 
adult education could be geared to the development of special 
accommodation within levels of expenditure to which a good many 
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authorities are already well accustomed. Dependent on the primary 
use of the premises, there would be a shifting of costs between 
national taxes and local rates—the national share is heavier in my 
example because much of the work is of the ‘Responsible Body’ 
kind, attracting direct grant at a higher level than is represented 
by the old Education General Grant to Local Authorities, which we 
must assume still has some bearing on Block Grant calculations. 

‘Don’t tell me about the difficulties,’ said Sir Winston Churchill, 
‘they will argue for themselves.’ And indeed they will as long as 
in adult education those most active are more concerned to assert 
and explore their differences than to make common cause in claim- 
ing a sufficient share of public support to create conditions in which 
the work of all of them can demonstrably thrive better. 

I am well aware that my calculations demand far more detailed 
explanation than I have given and I shall be glad to try and justify 
any details which readers wish to challenge. 
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GIVING ADULT EDUCATION A HOME 


by H. C. Wiltshire 
Director of Extra-Mural Studies, 
University of Nottingham 


ally been homeless: its basis of organisation has been the class 

or the local group of classes, and it is a curious fact that though 
it has accepted and used neighbourhood and local links it has not 
been interested in developing local institutions. This it has left to 
other bodies—notably the LEA’s and the Educational Centres Asso- 
ciation. The attitude of the Universities to non-residential adult 
education centres has, until recently, been aloof and somewhat 
superior. The WEA has tended to the puritan view that all comfort 
is sinful, and that sordid surroundings toughen the moral fibre. It 
has been left mainly to the Educational Centres Association to keep 
the idea of the Centre alive during the last forty years: it has done | 
so gallantly and we all owe it our gratitude. For I have no doubt 
at all that a good Centre can greatly increase the amount and the 
range of our work, both in a town of 25,000 people and in one of 
350,000 people. (These are the extremes of population within which 
our Centres work in Nottingham.) 

These brief comments upon our experience of non-residential 
Centres fall under four heads: I—A brief list of the ways (usually 
quite obvious) in which Centres can be of value to us; II—A note 
on a possible disadvantage of organising our work in Centres; III— 
A list of some of the problems which Centres present us with; IV— 
A very tentative suggestion about the principles that ought to guide 
us in the establishment and development of Centres. 

The advantages of Centres are obvious to all of us, and can be 
listed summarily: 

They provide the obvious physical needs of adult education—the 
necessities which we have been willing to do without for far too 
long. Seemly surroundings, comfortable furniture and good teach- 
ing equipment need no apology. 

They give adult education a local habitation and a name. The 
presence of a building known even to those who never enter it as 
the Adult Education Centre gives adult education a standing in the 
community which it could not easily get otherwise. 


Frais teen adult education of the orthodox kind has tradition- 
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They provide an opportunity for contact between adult students 
in different classes. The desire of students for such inter-class con- 
tacts is frequently over-estimated, but that the opportunity should 
be always present (over coffee or in the common-room) is good. 

They make access to classes easier for new students. Administra- 
tors always under-estimate the difficulty of the act of joining the 
classes they provide, and it must be particularly difficult to claim 
one’s right of entry into a small, isolated class or WEA Branch. It is, 
I am sure, easier to make one’s approach to, or through, a public 
institution in a public building. 

So much for the advantages of the Centre: are there no dis- 
advantages? There is at least one important one: it is the danger of 
social exclusiveness. 

We all know that in a town at any rate (this is not true of villages) 
each group of adult students, each class, tends to be socially homo- 
geneous. By a subtle and unconscious process each group settles 
down at its own social level, tends to be mainly middle-class or 
mainly working-class and tends to renew itself from that section of 
the community. In most towns this does not matter very much, 
for there will be enough classes to ensure that between them adult 
education penetrates most sections of the community. 

But if the same social process goes on in the Centre—and all the 
evidence goes to show that it does—then the whole work of the 
institution, perhaps the whole adult education programme in the 
town, will become socially homogeneous. In practice, it will be cap- 
tured by the grammar-school-educated middle-class. 

It is extremely difficult to prevent a development of this kind 
among a people so class conscious as the English, and I know of no 
attempt to control or counterbalance it which has succeeded. 

Now for the problems which Centres create for us: I do not pre- 
tend to know their solution, but list some of them as issues for 
discussion. 

Who is to provide and maintain them? Some Universities may 
be able to tap special funds for these purposes, but by and large it 
is to the Local Education Authorities that most of us will look for 
the provision of buildings and for their maintenance. The respon- 
sibility of the LEA is, of course, to the whole community, but I 
think it can be shown that a community may be well served if the 
LEA puts the staffing and the academic control of a Centre into 
the hands of its local University Extra-Mural Department. The 
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success of such a joint enterprise depends obviously upon local 
relationships, but such an LEA-provided-University-run Centre can 
make an impact on its community quite different from that of a 
College of Further Education—however good. 

How should they be staffed? Clearly one man must be in charge 
as Warden (or whatever he may be called), and he must build the 
Centre round himself. From my point of view this should be a 
university appointment, and it should be an academic, not a purely 
administrative, appointment. 

Should the Warden be resident? When he can I think he should. 
There are great and obvious advantages in the resident appointment. 
There is also the danger that his Centre may become identified 
with a cosy group of his own personal friends. And it is certain 
that completely viable Centres can grow round the non-resident 
Warden. 

What range of programme should the Centre offer? Obviously 
the liberal studies will be the main concern of such a Centre. But 
to the normal University-WEA programme I should want to add, 
if space permits, languages and the creative arts. Student clubs and 
societies will presumably develop if there is a real need for them, 
but I do not think that it is a Warden’s duty to whip them into 
being. 

Should there be a Students’ Council or some such body? Most 
Wardens will I imagine need the advice of some such representative 
group of students, but its form, and function must differ from place 
to place. 

What is an appropriate scheme of membership? Or should 
membership of a class carry with it automatically membership of 
the Centre? Again there must be many answers; my own inclination 
is to make membership as painless and as inconspicuous as possible 
and to concentrate attention on the class or student-group. 

How should a Centre be planned? In most cases it will not be 
planned; we shall take gratefully whatever suitably sited building 
we can get. But it is a useful exercise to consider how we should 
plan it if we could. I should attach great importance to a pleasant 
and well-staffed refectory, placed preferably close by—or even made 
part of—a large crush hall. 

Lastly, may I risk a few statements of principle in the light of 
which we can try to solve our problems? They are these: 

We are concerned with Education Centres—places for teaching 
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and study. We are not concerned with Social Centres, nor do we 
need to smuggle education in through the back door of social 
activities. 

Whatever its programme or constitution may be, a successful 
Centre must be specifically an Adult Education Centre. To include 
activities not specifically adult, or to ally the Centre too closely with 
a mixed-age institution (such as some Evening Institutes or Colleges 
of Further Education) would be to invite failure. 

However the Centre is financed the scale of grant for maintenance 
must be sufficiently generous to make it unnecessary for the students 
or members to engage in frequent money-making activities. These 
may generate social life of a kind, but it will not be of a kind that 
will sort well with the educational activities with which we are 
concerned. 

The Centre must be central and should be a detached and recog- 
nisable building. If it has any architectural distinction so much the 
better. Even if it has not its interior can be given distinction by 
good decoration and furnishing and by having pictures, books and 
music in their various ways ‘about the place’. The day-by-day influ- 
ence of the arts can be a tacit but important aspect of a Centre’s 
work. 

There are no principles. Each Centre develops in accordance with 
the community it serves, the building it occupies, the relations 
between the official bodies sponsoring it and (most important of all) 
the character of its Warden. Each is unique. 
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EVENING CENTRES IN RURAL 
COMMUNITIES 


by E. T. Dyke 


Organiser for Further Education, Oxfordshire 


way, or necessarily the best way for a local education 

authority to help in the provision of further education leisure 
time activities in a predominantly rural area. A great deal of adult 
education in its widest sense is best developed through voluntary 
organisations and assistance from public funds to these organisations 
ought to be made without surrender of their freedom of action or 
individual aims and character. An evening centre to be really suc- 
cessful needs the right kind of accommodation and should be housed 
and equipped for a social as well as an educational function, since 
the two are often closely interlinked. 

Acting on these beliefs, the Oxfordshire Education Committee 
last year adopted a new policy in relation to leisure time further 
education provision in rural areas. The essence of the new policy is 
that a rural community should organise and run for itself those 
activities for which it feels the need, through the agency of a small 
Committee of responsible and representative people living in it; the 
LEA to be in the background to give help when called upon with 
finance and accommodation, and to fill gaps in the existing picture 
of local activities when it can usefully do so. 

A one-day conference for members of local committees, FE tutors 
and organising secretaries held in May at Rewley House, Oxford, 
showed clearly that the scheme has been successfully launched in a 
number of areas in Oxfordshire. One Centre serving a very scattered 
area in the Chiltern Hills has a membership of 500 while a second 
Centre also located in a large village and serving neighbouring ham- 
lets has the support of nearly 300 local inhabitants. 

The challenge which the LEA have made to their rural communi- 
ties stems from a thorough going review of leisure time further 
education provision in North Oxfordshire undertaken two years 
ago. The area is made up of village communities, with small towns 
at its fringes and infrequent bus services except in working hours 
and on market days: while the railway lines skirting the area serve 
first long-distance travellers. In spite of increasing urban influences, 
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the villages are still remarkably self-contained and look to their 
own resources for social and cultural activity. 

The survey revealed that in many places the old style LEA run 
Evening Centre had ceased to be the focal point of leisure time 
activities; also that the voluntary groups active within the local 
community were no longer working in close association with the 
Evening Centre; that the absence of suitable accommodation in 
those schools used as evening centres was hindering a lively social 
and corporate life. Findings of the survey at three Centres are 
typical, and may be summarised as follows: 

(1) InCentre A the total enrolment at formal classes had dropped 
by nearly 50 per cent in five years, but an art club, a dramatic society, 
a horticultural association and two dance groups had derived from 
classes held within that time. All these groups moved out of the 
Centre and held meetings elsewhere. There were good but barely 
constructive relations with the WEA branch, the WI, and the Youth 
Club, and much looser contact with small film and musical societies 
of more recent growth. 

(2) At Evening Centre B, serving a small area and never attract- 
ing more than go people from a total population of about 2,000, it 
had been impossible to develop other than practical and recreative 
classes, although social and cultural activity in the village was 
vigorous. An energetic Headmaster in sympathy with the general 
purpose of Further Education, has since encouraged local groups 
to make use of school premises, and a WEA class, YFC, and a 
music group now meet there, as well as a federated organisation of 
youth clubs and an active PTA. 

(3) In Centre C, where total enrolment once reached 300, a 
WEA branch resulted from a series of lectures promoted by the 
Centre four years ago, and a Women’s Club, Folk Dance Society, 
Choir and Film Society had grown from lectures or classes. In 
recent years the Centre had been able to attract support only for 
practical classes. 

From the evidence produced by the review certain broad conclu- 
sions were drawn. 

1. First and foremost the relationship between the education 
authority and the local community needed re-examination. There 
had been a tendency for the LEA to see itself as the ‘provider and 
— of activities, usually through a programme of evening 
classes. 
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2. Each community should as far as possible be the instigator 
and the generator of its own social and educational life. It should 
not be necessary for the Education Committee to undertake the 
planning and organising of a programme of activities since this 
tends too often to be something imposed from outside and therefore 
not a true reflection of the community’s interests and needs. 

3. An evening centre to be really successful needs accommoda- 
tion suitable for corporate purposes and as house room for local 
groups. 

4. Local communities could be faced with the challenge of pro- 
viding their own programmes, but if any community was indifferent 
or half-hearted at least public money would cease to be spent on an 
imposed programme. 

Seven communities were invited in the summer of 1958 to try 
out the new scheme. Four of them had new secondary schools, one 
with a FE Wing. 

The local management committees were informed of the extent 
to which they could rely on help from the Education Committee: 
(a) Accommodation 

The Education Committee would regard selected school buildings 
as having the double function of community centres in the evenings 
as well as schools in the daytime and it would put these at the dis- 
posal of the community. The Education Committee would continue 
to pay the caretaker and all lighting and heating charges. 

(b) Affiliation of voluntary groups 

Reputable local voluntary groups with broadly cultural or educa- 
tional aims would be encouraged to associate there by having the 
free use of the school on specified evenings of the week on payment 
of an annual affiliation fee to the local management committee 
equivalent to 1s. od. per member of the affiliating organisation. 
(c) Refreshments 

The meeting together of people with different interests, attend- 
ing different activities is much helped if light refreshments are 
available. The Education Committee would provide these through 
the school canteen on the understanding that this would be finan- 
cially self-supporting. 

(d) Organisation 

At certain of the larger centres the services of the local FE tutor 
would be available as secretary to the local management committee. 
At smaller centres the Education Committee undertook to pay the 
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salary of a part-time organising secretary whom the local Commit- 
tee would be invited to nominate. 
(e) Finance 

The local committee would be free to fix its own charges for 
various items in the programme, and make its own payments to 
lecturers, instructors, artists etc. but general guidance on these would 
be given. 

The local Committee would have complete control over money 
received, i.e.: 

(i) fees paid by voluntary groups affiliating to the local Further 
Education Centres. 

(ii) fees paid for class instruction, attendance at lectures, film 
shows, etc. 

(iii) a deficiency grant from the Education Committee (during 
the first year this grant has varied between {150 and {225 per 
centre). 

Centres were asked to ensure that not more than 50 per cent of 
their expenditure was met from public funds. 

(f) Publicity 

Finally the local committee were invited to draw up and print 
each year a programme of events and activities which were being 
provided locally by voluntary organisations, and the local commit- 
tee, or by the Education Committee on their behalf. 

The more formal type of class instruction in vocational, general 
education and non-vocational subjects leading to an examination 
objective were to remain under the direct control of the Education 
Committee although forming part of the general programme. 

Of the seven communities participating in the experiment four 
have got off to a good start. The typical programme has included 
formal class groups very similar to regulated evening classes, 
informal activities ranging from the single talk or demonstration 
to self-organising groups within the Centre membership including 
Film Societies, music clubs, a theatre club making regular visits to 
Oxford and Stratford, ‘open’ concerts and plays as well as social 
events. 

Local reactions are interesting and encouraging. They include: 

‘I find no obvious weaknesses in the scheme. It is broad and bold, 
giving practical encouragement to the local people but at the same 
time demanding initiative from them. For the future, having won 
the confidence of the locality (some people thought the scheme too 
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good to be true and no doubt, are still looking for the catch) the 
scheme must extend itself to cater for all the people.’ 

‘Merits of the scheme—economic in that only those activities for 
which there is a demand or highly probable demand are offered; 
personal in that many people become actively caught up with plan- 
ning and organising and are not merely on the receiving end of 
activities planned by a remote central authority.’ 

‘It cannot be said that the scheme was received rapturously in this 
area and in particular the Centre has failed so far to recruit signif. 
cantly from the surrounding district—the special bus service had to 
be suspended. But it has already integrated, materially assisted and 
improved the performance of struggling groups and has increased 
the number of people taking part in educational and cultural 
activities.’ 

‘The local committee chose not to emphasise formal classes in the 
belief that in rural areas particularly it was here that the weakness 
of OFE in recent years has been shown. The Committee’s policy 
of developing Jess formal club activities with the intention of making 
them self organising has been justified—music, theatre visits, 
monthly “topics”—and has helped “blur the line” between centre 
provided and centre assisted (affiliated) groups. The sound nucleus 
of regular membership is building up and the sense of responsibility 
for the Centre is spread further than the Management Committee.’ 

‘Societies have been formed from first term classes and are now 
carrying on their own organised activities—a healthy and encourag- 
ing practice. The Centre should develop well on the firm founda- 
tions already established. Reticence in using the “house room” 
offered is slowly fading. We feel it will take two years to anchor 
the centre in community life.’ 


THE ASHBY REPORT AND AFTERWARDS— 
A REJOINDER 


by A. J. Allaway 


Head of the Department of Adult Education, 
University of Leicester 


‘Ashby’ Report,* and responsible bodies have now lived 

through nearly four years under the new dispensation 
which the Ministry of Education inaugurated as a consequence of 
this Report. In the chapter entitled, ‘The Ashby Report and After- 
wards’, which Professor S. G. Raybould has contributed to Trends 
in English Adult Education,t an attempt is made to assess the posi- 
tion of responsible bodies under the new dispensation. Although the 
lot of every responsible body is touched upon, the chapter deals 
chiefly with university extra-mural departments, and it is almost 
entirely with what Professor Raybould says about these that I wish 
to confine my remarks in this article. 

One of the most important (if not the most important) of the con- 
sequences of the Ashby Report was the scrapping of the Ministry of 
Education Further Education Grant Regulations, 1946, and the 
issue of new regulations in 1955. Professor Raybould believes that 
these new regulations, whilst superficially more liberal than any 
of their predecessors, are really more restrictive. He is dealing here 
not with the present practice of the Ministry under the regulations, 
but with what the Ministry could do if it should so choose. He is 
drawing attention to potentialities rather than immediate realities. 

Under the various sets of Adult Education Grant Regulations, 
which preceded the Further Education Grant Regulations, 1946, the 
Ministry grant-aided responsible bodies on a class basis. Provision 
was limited to liberal studies and, in the case of extra-mural depart- 
ments, to classes and courses of ‘university standard’. If, having 
received Ministry approval beforehand, a class or course satisfied 
all the regulations, it earned full grant. The 1946 regulations 
embodied this principle of payment on a class basis, but eliminated 
any reference to the standard of work expected of a responsible 


A LMOST five years have gone by since the publication of the 


* The Organisation and Finance of Adult Education in England and Wales, 
London, H.M.S.O., 1954. 
+ Published by Heinemann, London, 1959. 
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body. According to Professor Raybould the Ministry, in the years 
1946-1955, ‘exercised the minimum of control over the class policy of 
extra-mural departments, virtually confining itself to seeing that 
the courses provided were of one or other of the several types per- 
mitted by the regulations.’** This was not the experience of every 
extra-mural department. 

In conformity with the ‘Ashby’ Committee’s recommendations, 
the Further Education Grant Amending Regulations, 1955, broke 
entirely new ground. Under these, responsible bodies were no longer 
required to submit in advance to the Ministry detailed programmes 
of classes and courses, nor were they tied down to the provision of 
liberal studies. Instead they were to submit in advance broad pro- 
grammes of work and, if these were approved, grant would be paid 
on the amount of work actually carried out. Prior approval of every 
separate class had not to be sought. Provided that the total amount 
of money available for grant purposes were not unduly restricted, 
these new regulations appeared to offer wider scope to responsible 
bodies than at any time in the past. 

But, says Professor Raybould, if you examine the 1955 regulations 
with sufficient care, you will discover that they take away more 
than they give. Formerly responsible bodies were virtually free 
(within the field of liberal studies) to determine their own pro- 
grammes of work and almost automatically to earn full Ministry 
grant. Now, their policy, finance and class administration became 
subject to Ministry scrutiny, approval and direction.t This change 
is the outcome of the requirement that annual programmes of work 
should be submitted to the Ministry and of the practice of allocating 
grants on the basis of approved programmes. 

How far is Professor Raybould justified in his belief? Up to the 
present it is doubtful whether in their policy, finance and class 
administration any extramural department has found itself 
hampered by the new regulations. Since 1955 my own department 
has enjoyed an appreciable enlargement of freedom in all these 
directions. Not all extra-mural departments may have gained as 
much, but we have found ourselves enjoying a wide liberty to 
experiment, and this has resulted in fruitful development in new 
directions, not only in liberal studies but in other fields of university 


* Trends in English Adult Education, p. 231. 
t Ibid., p. 231. 
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work. The years since 1955 have seemed to us years of vital growth, 
and I am certain that in feeling this we are not alone. 

It is not, however, the burden of Professor Raybould’s case that 
extra-mural departments have so far been unduly limited in their 
activities by the new regulations. What he is concerned with is the 
potentialities of the regulations. Their shadow has not yet fallen on 
us, but let the sun move only a little and it surely will. This is 
because the regulations empower the Ministry, in deciding whether 
or not to approve a responsible body’s programme, to take into 
account the quality and standards of work it does, the needs of the 
region in which it operates and the activities of other interested 
bodies in the region. 

Now, according to Professor Raybould, this power, which the 
Ministry enjoys, to take into account the quality and standards of 
work of a responsible body, could be used to put pressure on extra- 
mural departments to do work not of university quality or standard. 
He illustrates the possibilities.* That here and there the Ministry 
might try it on is not out of the question, but if the universities 
take a firm line who can doubt the outcome? It seems to me only 
right and proper, as long as programmes of work are largely 
financed by the Ministry, that it should have the power to question 
an extra-mural department about the geographical distribution of 
its provision and its spread of subjects, and to view its programme 
in relation to those of other bodies operating in its area. Everything 
depends upon the spirit in which the Ministry exercises its power, 
and experience indicates that it is unlikely in the foreseeable future 
to be exercised in any but a friendly and helpful manner. 

Closely connected with his fears that the new regulations may 
presage increased Ministry control over responsible bodies is Profes- 
sor Raybould’s objection to the place of Her Majesty’s Inspectors in 
the field of adult education. He dislikes their right, which is not 
new, to inspect extra-mural classes and courses, especially if con- 
ducteu by university lecturers or tutors, and even more perhaps their 
duty also, which is new, to advise the Ministry on the annual pro- 
grammes of work submitted by extra-mural departments. The exer- 
cise by HM Inspectors of these functions in relation to extra-mural 
classes and courses seems to him to be inconsistent with the freedom 
and dignity of a university and of its officers and teachers. 

There have always been a few university teachers resentful of the 


* Ibid., pp. 232-4. 
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intrusion of HM Inspectors into classes or courses they were con- 
ducting. And with some the resentment has been justified. Here 
and there an Inspector has been inspectorial in the worst sense of 
that word. But the objection to Inspectors and inspection, where it 
has existed, has in my experience usually sprung from a false image, 
which is historically conditioned, of these officials and their function. 
Inspection of recent years has largely been confined to ensuring that 
a class or course is meeting where and when it is advertised as doing, 
and that the register is being properly kept. If advice has been given 
to a lecturer or tutor, this has been done with the utmost discretion. 

The new duty which falls to the Inspectors of serving as a link 
between the Ministry and responsible bodies in the matter of pro- 
grammes of work does give to the Inspectorate a more positive rdle 
than hitherto in adult education. But is there any evidence that this 
has led to interference in the activities of extra-mural departments? 
My own experience is all the other way. The local Inspector has 
been most helpful and encouraging. He has always shown a proper 
respect for university extra-mural studies as such, has welcomed 
every attempt to improve the quality or standard of the department’s 
work, and has encouraged us to adventure into fields which once 
would have been barred to us. In this I believe that Leicester has 
not been specially favoured. 

But again, it is not about the present position that Professor Ray- 
bould is worried: it is about future possibilities. These can be made 
to look very black indeed if it is assumed that the Ministry’s and 
its Inspectors’ powers are going to be used in a different way and 
to a degree different from how they are now used. Much will 
depend, as always it must do, on the spirit in which they are inter- 
preted. The question is, can the Ministry and its Inspectorate be 
trusted to remain the fair and reasonabie creatures they now are? 
Professor Raybould seems to have serious doubts. He also appears 
to doubt the possession by university extra-mural departments of a 
sense of duty to themselves and to their universities that would 
give them the strength to stand up to any attempt, were it to be 
made by Ministry or Inspectorate, to encroach upon their liberty. 
In this he surely underrates them. 

On one point, Professor Raybould’s criticism of the way the 1955 
regulations work—their predecessors were not any different in this 
respect—has my full sympathy. It is this: they give power to the 


Ministry virtually to determine how much extra-mural teaching shall 
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be done in a department’s area by full-time lecturers and tutors and 
how much by part-timers, by controlling the establishment, for 
teaching purposes, of every department. Although I cannot here 
and now suggest a suitable formula, it should not be beyond the 
ingenuity of the Ministry and the Universities Council for Adult 
Education to devise one which, in the long run, would enable allot- 
ments of grant to be made without reference to the number of full- 
time tutors on the staff of an extra-mural department. 

Professor Raybould does not, however, believe that extra-mural 
departments should in future look to the Ministry for grants in aid 
of their teaching programmes. But his belief is not grounded simply 
on the dislike of the undue influence which the Ministry exerts or 
may come to exert on extra-mural work. It also springs from a 
desire, as he says, ‘to put extra-mural work where it. properly 
belongs—squarely under the direction of the universities them- 
selves’, by a transfer of responsibility for aiding the teaching costs 
of university extra-mural work from the Ministry to the UGC.* 
He believes that this desire is now more widely spread in university 
circles than once it was. 

Attention is drawn by Professor Raybould to a passage in the 
Ashby Report which speaks of extra-mural work as a ‘protected’ 
activity in universities, and states that sooner or later it must fight its 
own way to full recognition within them by securing an adequate 
share of the universities’ finances.t He is aware that some extra- 
mural departments, perhaps the majority, might for a time fare 
less well at the hands of their respective Senates than they do now 
at the hands of the Ministry. But apparently he feels that they ought, 
nevertheless, seriously to consider whether the price would not be 
worth paying. He seems to believe, with the ‘Ashby’ Committee, 
that if departments had to justify virtually the whole of their expen- 
diture to their respective universities, these would show a greater 
interest in their work, take a more active part in shaping it in con- 
formity with what universities stand for, and hold it in greater 
respect than they now do. 

In almost every university, extra-mural work is regarded by most 
Senate members as a marginal activity. But, in being so regarded, 
it does not stand alone. Close by it stand the work of Departments 


* Ibid., p. 235. 
+ The Organisation and Finance of Adult Education in England and Wales, para. 
97, P- 39- 
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and Institutes of Education and Schools of Social Study. If almost 
complete reliance on university chests for their financing does not 
prevent Education Departments, Institutes of Education and Schools 
of Social Work from being in the shadows of the university world, 
what reason is there for supposing that extra-mural departments 
would be able to step into the sunshine if only they too were made 
almost entirely dependent upon the same source of revenue? 

The fact is that university Senates are primarily interested in the 
teaching of undergraduates and the promotion and supervision of 
research, and it would indeed be strange if they were not. Moreover, 
the interests of their members tend to be confined to the work of 
particular faculties. There is in Senates, if my experience is any- 
thing to go by, a general tendency to live and let live. But to most 
Senators the extra-mural department and its closest neighbours are 
so different in their character and functions from the ordinary 
internal departments as to appear strange and even unaccountable. 
No doubt Senates think that education, social studies and extra- 
mural work are good things for a university to be doing, but to 
expect of them more than a vague good will towards the activities 
undertaken in these fields is to expect too much. 

This sad fact may be accepted and still it be thought desirable 
that extra-mural departments should run the gauntlet like every 
other department when quinquennial estimates and annual alloca- 
tions of departmental grants are being considered. For a part of 
their incomes every department even now, of course, is obliged to 
run this gauntlet with every other.* Would there be any gain to 
extra-mural departments if they were to have to do so in respect 
of their total incomes? My experience leads me to doubt it. The 
Senate sub-committees which examine departmental plans and 
estimates are undoubtedly less competent to deal with extra-mural 
departments’ special needs than is the Ministry of Education. 

Apart from this there is the advantage at present enjoyed by all 
extra-mural departments of deriving their incomes from a variety 
of sources. Lord Craigavon, the first Prime Minister of Northern 
Ireland, answering a delegation which had advised the exclusion 
of some not too respectable organisations affiliated to the Ulster 
Unionist Party, remarked that the more legs a table has under it 
the stronger it is. There is a great deal of truth in that remark. It 


* The proportion of the universities’ contributions to the total costs of extra-mural 
work varies between the limits of 15 per cent and 55 per cent. 
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is almost certain that if extra-mural departments were to ‘go over 
to the UGC’, as the change favoured by Professor Raybould is 
conveniently, if inaccurately described, they would sooner or later 
lose their LEA grants and their dependence on university chests 
would become almost complete. 

In any case the change would tend to result in the isolation of 
university extra-mural work from adult education as a whole. If this 
were to occur I believe that it would be to the long-term disadvantage 
of all the bodies now engaged in adult education. The extra-mural 
departments have gained much from their long association with the 
Ministry, the WEA and other voluntary bodies, and the LEA’s 
and, under the arrangements which have culminated in the Minis- 
try’s 1955 regulations, they have been able to achieve leadership in 
the total field. For them to ‘go over to the UGC’ now, or in the 
foreseeable future, would be to risk losing much that is worth 
having for very problematic gains. 

Since the end of the last war the universities themselves have 
become increasingly dependent upon the Treasury for finance. To 
ensure their continued freedom they need to widen the basis of their 
revenues. Some of them have already begun to do this by accepting 
grants from educational trusts, government agencies, research asso- 
ciations and large-scale industry, both public and private, for under- 
taking specific pieces of work. The receipt of these grants is wel- 
comed, especially by the departments which benefit most from them. 
Why should extra-mural departments wish to move in the opposite 
direction, relinquishing grants for doing work which is appropriate 
to them, unless the terms on which the grants are given are unreason- 
able, which I believe is not the case? 

This is not to say that I regard the 1955 regulations as perfect, or 
the Ministry’s interpretations of them as though God-given. There 
is room for much improvement. Whatever Professor Raybould’s 
view may be, I am convinced that the new regulations are a great 
advance on any that went before, and that the Ministry and its 
Inspectors have interpreted them liberally and with due regard to 
the interests and aspirations of the different responsible bodies. 
These advances are in part at least the outcome of representations 
made by responsible bodies, and especially by extra-mural depart- 
ments, to the ‘Ashby’ Committee. I cannot discover any reason for 
supposing that further advances may not be secured by the efforts 
of these bodies. 
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LOOK ON THIS PICTURE AND ON THAT 


by H. C. Sherwood 


Staff Tutor in Literature 
Manchester University Extra-Mural Department 


Adult Education the old advertisement of the two cats, the 

one, fat and glossy, fed on rich, full-cream milk, the other, 
a mere spectre, a tabby fed on skim. Cross the road from the extra- 
mural department to the WEA office, from the one, so well-equipped 
with telephones, batteries of them, buttons to summon typists, 
typists to summon, the director in his room (observe the 1946 carpet), 
the deputies and deputy-deputies each in his snuggery; the other, 
with its one telephone (old-style), no buttons, an office secretary, a 
little girl, the district secretary and worn linoleum. 

I had not until recently associated adult education with prosperity 
and certainly do not begrudge university extension its success except 
in so far as it has been achieved at the expense of the WEA. Mr 
Saunders tells us that university extension (renaissant) may be des- 
cribed ‘as an entire continent, bearing as many extremes and con- 
tradictions within itself, as say, the United States’. He tells us, too, 
that ‘the voluntary movement has been superseded (my italics) by a 
professional service; working-class education, the raison d’étre of 
the WEA, has lost some of its primacy’ (is primacy the kind of stuff 
you can lose some of?). It is possible to think in a big way and yet 
remain small-minded. The unfolding of the success story of univer- 
sity extension, reminiscent in so many ways of a nineteenth century 
gold-rush, is so exciting in itself that the narrators might have 
spared the poor relations of adult education some, at least, of the 
denigratory references that like a melancholy oboe relieve from time 
to time the clarinets and trumpets. Professor Raybould has had his 
say on WEA affairs; some of us think at too great a length. Was it 
necessary to set his pack on the WEA, as well? 

The substance of Trends in English Adult Education is contained 
in Raybould’s short but brutal article in the Highway for January, 
1957. The chapters by Leeds tutors, and by Raybould himself, pro- 
vide a distended version of the argument. As I commented on the 
article in a letter to the Highway in April of the same year, there is 
no need to repeat here the points I made then. 
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May I first of all join issue with Mr Harrison on his interpretation 
of recent social trends in so far as they bear on university extension? 
He argues that after 1946 conditions were peculiarly favourable to the 
development of university extension, that the WEA was no longer as 
relevant to the needs of the times as it had been earlier in the century. 
How was it, then, that conditions were ripe in Hull as early as 1930 
for university extension (renaissant) and not at Leeds? It would be 
interesting to have evidence of social forces peculiarly active in Hull 
in 1930 and not in Leeds. Was Hull University College naughty? 
Did it jump the gun? There was bitter conflict in the ’30’s between 
the Yorkshire North district of the WEA and the University Col- 
lege of Hull, something like civil war, disposition of tutors accord- 
ing to strategy, marching and counter-marching. No one was more 
critical of Hull’s policy than Mr Raybould and he remained so, to 
the best of my knowledge, until he became an administrator. It is 
incredible that social circumstances had so changed that what was 
black in the early ’forties should be white by 1948. There were two 
reasons for Hull’s success from 1930 onwards: 

(1) it was a new university college, anxious to expand through 
its extra-mural department; (2) it had the financial resources for 
expansion. The fact that the extra-mural department at Leeds was 
new in 1946 and naturally wanted to show its metal; the more gener- 
ous financing of adult education since the war; the inability of the 
WEA to expand fast enough, constitute interesting parallels with 
the policy of Hull University College in the ’30’s. Is there any reason 
to believe that given the money a university extension (renaissant) 
movement might not have been started off in 1918 had someone 
thought it up? 

Many of the developments in university extension are to be wel- 
comed. It is reasonable to conceive of the duties of extra-mural 
departments as being to the community as a whole. My concern is 
lest the rapid expansion of university extension should impoverish 
adult education in its traditional form. Are the universities entirely 
blameless for the weakening of WEA organization and recruitment 
since 1946? As Mr Harrison points out the Ashby Report finds that 
‘. ,. the main initiative at present lies with University extra-mural 
departments’. That being so, they must be especially careful in pay- 
ing Peter, not to rob Paul. The following questions seem to me to 
be relevant and proper questions to put to heads of extra-mural 
departments: 
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1. The Universities Council for Adult Education is an exclusively 
academic body. A proportion of its members are known to be hostile 
or indifferent to the WEA. Has the influence of the hostile minority 
been used to undermine confidence in the WEA? 

2. Those extra-mural heads who are hostile to the WEA are 
often responsible for the administration of WEA classes. How far 
is it within the power of an extra-mural head to cripple WEA work? 
Is it just that a hostile director should continue to administer WEA 
classes? 

3. Ina number of universities the Joint Committee within the 
WEA has been replaced by other arrangements. Have the new 
arrangements diminished WEA representation on university com- 
mittees ? 

4. Do extra-mural directors find, with the expansion of Univer- 
sity extension, that the pull of new developments has seriously 
affected the attention they give to work with the WEA? 

5. The Joint Committee tutor with organising responsibilities is 
no longer common. Has his virtual disappearance in many areas 
weakened the liaison with the WEA in those areas? 

6. Tutors are no longer encouraged to identify themselves with 
‘the movement’, although in its heyday they tended to do so. May 
this not constitute the withdrawal of a kind of support that the 
WEA since its inception had enjoyed? 

That the energies of a number of extra-mural departments have, 
since the war, been directed into new channels is beyond dispute. 
The extent to which a certain neglect of the WEA has ensued is 
difficult to assess. I suspect that the weakening of the WEA is not 
entirely divorced from university changes of policy. For the univer- 
sities to regard the WEA as an outside body and to insist on near- 
legal definitions of functions is to create an atmosphere in which any 
voluntary association having its origin in a genuine and not a 
formal partnership, would tend to decline. It is not for me to appor- 
tion blame for the weakening of university-WEA relationships in 
certain areas. The fact is that the problems of organisation and 

recruitment of what Raybould has so often called the under-privileged 
remain the most stubborn in adult education. The universities will 
surely be failing to fulfil their responsibilities if they are not generous 
in their attempts to solve them. Too much academic research effort 
seems to me to be going into aspects of the history of adult education 
that might be more appropriate to tutors of advanced years. More 
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experimental field-work is required in the traditional kind of adult 
education. 

There are frequent references in Trends in English Adult Educa- 
tion to the near-monopoly that the WEA once enjoyed. If, however, 
the WEA is now stagnant as Mr Harrison suggests (‘not a dying 
body . . . neither is it dynamically expanding’), is in need of blood 
donors (Mr Shaw), the condition of near-monopoly may in certain 
areas pass to universities. Raybould is impatient of all restraints 
except those that the universities see fit to apply. Are there enough 
well-informed persons in the universities with sufficient leisure to 
permit them efficiently to direct the directors? The Ministry of 
Education through its inspectors is at present able to keep an eye on 
developments. One of the trends to which Raybould and his col- 
leagues do not refer is the increase in the power of extra-mural 
directors since the war. The picture that Trends in English Adult 
Education gives is of a weakened WEA, an absence of consumer 
organisations for University extension, and of tutors divided. The 
defection of the Leeds Branch has led to a weakening of the Tutors’ 
Association. Where are the checks and balances? The removal of 
the Ministry’s authority would complete the transfer of power. It 
is to be hoped that over the next ten years consumers’ organisations 
will become stronger and that the Ministry will continue to exercise 
its benevolent supervision. 

The assimilation of extra-mural departments by the Universities 
has brought with it obvious professional advantages. It has its 
dangers, too. My impression is that the temptation for certain extra- 
mural departments to mimic the organisation of other university 
departments has not entirely been resisted. The effect can be ludi- 
crous. Young departments may strive to impress other departments, 
to cut a figure in the universities. Too much attention may be given 
to what this, that or the other influential figure will think of what 
they are doing. One can see that courses laid on for graduates, for 
professional and occupational groups are more likely to impress than 
those recruiting Tom, Dick and Harry. There is some danger of 
doing the right thing for the wrong reason. There is, with all due 
respect to Mr Saunders, a cake, and the less well-educated who need 
it most (even if they don’t know it) are likely in the future to get a 
smaller portion of it. Eton College was founded, so they say, for 
poor and indigent scholars. 

In conclusion, a few words on the WEA class (oldstyle). The 
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open-door policy that the WEA has followed from its beginning 
has disadvantages that Trends in English Adult Education brings 
out clearly enough. May I re-assert one or two of its advantages? 
In classes of mixed quality able students help the less advanced and 
backward; they ginger things up. It would be a great loss to the 
WEA if University extension creamed off its best students. 

In a class-ridden society it is, in my view, more important to 
break down social, professional, and occupational groupings than 
to emphasise them. Alphas, betas and gammas are roughly sorted 
out by the 11+ and GCE examinations. Must men and women go 
through life so graded? There are disciplines that universities used 
to take account of besides that of the intellect. The WEA has made 
possible in its classes the creation of small fellowships in which men 
and women may pursue their studies exercising patience, tolerance 
and sympathy; where the meanest ‘he’ (‘meanest’ in the sense of 
lowliest) is accepted and is not compelled to cry out in protest with 
Akaky Akakievitch ‘I, too, am a man’. It is misleading and improper 
to make extravagant claims for classes of this kind. All a tutor can 
do is to treat students as persons and to try to get the best out of 
them. As I look back over the years I remember students who would 
have adorned any university but, more important, I remember many 
more good, wise people from whom most scholars could learn. 
There are active WEA classes in existence as worthy of their founders 
as any in the past; it is myopic to see only the fossil groups. It will 
be an unfortunate day for the universities when they draw back 
their skirts and bolt the door. 
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THE CONTEXT OF INDEPENDENT 
ADULT EDUCATION CENTRES 


by John Brown 
Warden, Percival Guildhouse, Rugby 


of the voluntary spirit throughout our society (the active few 
who make democracy work are growing rarer or poorer in 
quality in most forms of social organisation today), the existence of 
independent centres of Adult Education is gravely threatened. 
Before, however, insisting on the importance of saving them, some 
time might be devoted to asking what they should be saved for. 
There is not much point in demanding increased support, financial 
or otherwise, unless we have a clear idea of the possible functions 
of such centres, and especially whether they can do anything that 
cannot be done better by other, more generously endowed, organi- 
sations. This article aims to consider the functions of these centres 
only as they are imposed by the present cultural situation in Britain. 
The starting point is the commonplace that we live in what we 
hope will prove to be an age of transition, and that this transition is 
distinguished by bewildering (I mean, as to how to handle them) 
technological and social changes. Among the principal cultural 
effects is the rapid erosion of the complexes of intimate family and 
local community group relationships with strongly marked local 
tastes, values and attitudes, that formerly characterised English 
society. In an increasingly peripatetic society, new patterns of group 
loyalty are being created, and if anything may be said to be replacing 
the local community, it is the business corporation, with a fresh, 
and increasingly rigorous, set of attachments and _ hierarchical 
relationships. Speaking locally, A.E.I. replaces Middlemarch. 
Regional cultures are being rapidly submerged as the media of mass 
communication increasing!; contribute to a mass, classless, nation- 
less cultural pattern. (It was once suggested to me, not quite cyni- 
cally, that this might be a main hope for world peace.) For instance, 
even ten years ago, the behaviour patterns of adolescents in, say, 
London, Paris, Rome and New York were very different from one 
another: you may now see how much they correspond in behaviour, 
values, cultural tastes (music, reading, television etc.), even to their 
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clothes and haircuts. They now have many common ways of look- 
ing at life and we are now entering the first generation of the mass 
cultured of our Western civilisation. 

Disseminators of mass culture and their apologists are fond of 
investing the words with the sense of a vital and independent 
working class culture, or of a culture ‘of the people’. It is certainly 
neither of these things. If the standards of mass culture can be asso- 
ciated with any class, it is with the petite bourgeoisie: their stan- 
dards, more than any other, represent the ideals with which society 
is being increasingly indoctrinated, or brain-washed, by the mass 
media, and it is these media, above all, which are rapidly transform- 
ing the idea of a vital and independent working class culture into an 
anomaly. The culture of a society, moreover, is the active expression 
of its values; it is that which is ‘created’ by a society. The mass cul- 
ture that we have today is not so much ‘of the people’ as ‘for the 
people’: it is not created by them, but supplied for, or imposed 
upon, them, and in this sense the idea of its being more ‘democratic’ 
than previous cultural modes is a complete misconception when it 
is not a complete misrepresentation. Far from being ‘democratic’, 
its techniques are essentially inimical to the concept of responsible 
and discriminating individuality on which the ideal of democracy 
depends. 

You may say that I am speaking as if the media of mass com- 
munication were a new development. Of course they are not: but 
the astonishing development of media and techniques, directed in 
fresh ways, since the war, has created quite new major problems and 
given a new urgency to the need for control. g million television 
sets on a 30 to 35 hour week, for instance, inevitably have an enor- 
mous productive capacity, especially when the medium is becoming 
an increasingly malleable instrument for the incitement of consumer 
appetites and for the creation of attitudes of mind decreasingly 
resistant to persuasion. It would be misguided now, in fact, to 
think of advertising as simply one of the mass media: it is increas- 
ingly the controller of the media; television and the press increasingly 
its auxiliaries. And it already seems that fashion can be manipulated 
with something approaching impunity. It was seen very recently 
with the deliberate incitement of the Hula Hoop craze by the Daily 
Mirror and other newspapers; an example current to the writing of 
this article is the promotion of new toilet requisites and perfumes 
for men. 
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We are already frighteningly vulnerable: and we know that our 
weaknesses are being deliberately probed, exposed and isolated by 
motivational research in order that they can be worked upon to 
make the individual increasingly persuadable. Critical resistance is 
failing, and to state this is to suggest that education—or rather the 
educators, because it is important to stress the responsibility of 
individual human beings in this matter—is failing. 

The quality of the education in a society is inevitably reflected in 
the quality of living in that society, and a main point for observa- 
tion here is the way in which the people in the society cope with 
life. It seems to me that this ability is diminishing, and this can 
be readily seen in people’s failing understanding of the quality of 
the common materials of everyday life—of the food that they eat 
or the wood that makes up their furniture or of the fabric of their 
clothes. I remark a tendency for the superficies of things to become 
slicker and more colourful, the materials shoddier, (This can also 
be correlated, of course, with the way in which modern urbanised 
life tends to wither sensuous responses to life.) 

By degrees the reign of fashion is confirmed: she grows first 
imperious, and in time despotic: and more and more we shall see 
the dominance of social pressures over moral and critical standards. 
Yet whilst there will be an increased sensitivity to social demands, 
there will be a marked decrease in an active sense of community 
responsibility. And with a rapid erosion of traditional moderating 
influences, an increased feeling for sensation will be exploited. 

A further point for observation is the quality of communication 
between people, and I would suggest that the increased permeation 
of the media of mass communication corresponds in some measure 
to a decline in the media of individual human communication—I 
mean that it is related to a tendency towards depersonalising in 
human relationships. The currents of understanding that connected 
a local community rooted in a common way of life are, I have 
implied, weakening. Inevitably among the increasingly itinerant 
population of our time, real communication (i.e. that in which a 
real flow of sympathy and understanding is involved) becomes rarer, 
and it is no coincidence that loneliness is such a terrifying problem 
today. As the screen in the bed-sitter in the amorphous city replaces 
the family friend or local acquaintance, personal relationships may 
tend to be replaced by the pseudopersonal, lacking the balm of 
reciprocal feeling: and if it said that communication with the local 
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acquaintance would centre on trivia, it would be at least the trivia 
of shared human experience. 

As regards participation in political life, there are signs that the 
patterns of future elections in England may well tend to resemble 
the archetype created by the 1956 Presidential elections in the 
United States, with the introduction on a large scale of advertising 
mass persuasion techniques and an increased exploitation of non- 
rational responses. There the technique of Batten, Barton, Durstine 
and Osborn (the New York advertising agency that handled Republi- 
can propaganda) was to create for their candidate a soothing and 
reassuring personality image and to market it as one would desir- 
able packaged goods: here the Prime Minister also has an adver- 
tising agency to project an image with a similar emotional impact. 
(Anglo-American parallels in this respect are developing strongly, I 
suspect, and Mr Gaitskell may experience similar temperamental 
difficulties to Mr Stevenson in being ‘projected’ in this way.) The 
irrational in appeal, with a cult of readily projectible personality, 
an instinct for the expedient rather than principle—these could come 
to characterise political behaviour in an age of shrinking awareness, 

Advertising, then, is increasingly making man in the mould of its 
consumer image, and that image, seemingly a compound of guilts, 
anxieties, repressed desires, irrational impulses, is a complete anti- 
thesis to the concept of a citizen capable of worthy choice, a concept 
that advertising, naturally enough, makes it a primary duty to 
bolster up. 

If then we accept that the mass media as they are now directed (it 
would be pointless to object to the media themselves) are contri- 
buting to a shrinking of critical and sensuous awareness in the 
community, it must follow that, whatever their potentiality, they 
are being made to act anti-educationally. It also follows that educa- 
tion as it is now conceived is failing to resist this tendency. The 
context, then, dictates the policy. Education must be directed far 
more consciously than it is now towards the creation of critical 
attitudes resistant to the influence of the mass media in their present 
form: and he may properly be charged with evil who refuses to 
learn how he might prevent it. Resistance in this sense need not 
imply a negative attitude; it should be conceived as a first step 
towards control and re-direction of the media. In fact, if this is not 
consciously aimed at soon, much that we think of as having value 
in our Western civilisation may have gone irremediably flaccid. 
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For Adult Education, especially, this kind of work is central. 
And the facilities that independent Adult Education centres offer 
seem to me particularly fitted to the task of helping the citizen to 
cope with the problems peculiar to living today, to understand, and 
thus in some measure to control, the complex of forces moulding 
him, aiding him in his attempts to live responsively and responsibly. 
They can offer, especially, an opportunity of creating a community 
in which real communication in the sense previously suggested can 
be achieved. With a communal life developing out of educational 
activities (I am speaking theoretically as far as my own centre is 
concerned, for the pattern here nowhere near approximates to this), 
and centred in a common room, they may be able to contribute 
more in this respect than either centres that are used for classes 
alone or centres that are not consciously directed towards educational 
ends. (This pattern is, I am told, however, also common to certain 
L.E.A. centres, and it is thus difficult to draw a clear dividing line 
between independent centres and others.) 

I hope that this article implies certain of the modes of educational 
activity that might help to stimulate critical and sensuous aware- 
ness, and with which centres of this kind could be directly con- 
cerned. But even in a consideration of the context of such centres, 
it might not be amiss to throw in for discussion a few more specific 
suggestions. Particularly I would suggest the need for a scheme of 
courses concerned with what I can best call ‘The quality of 
materials’—that is, for training in the choice and use of the common 
materials of life, such as food, fabrics, woods, glass and metals, in 
the most beneficial ways. What is really implied here is the need to 
revitalise by conscious training those responses of touch, taste, 
smell, hearing and sight that our urbanised mode of life inevitably 
dulls. Training in these skills moves easily out to training in house 
design, furnishing and decoration, and to design for living in com- 
munities. Also stemming from the root courses could be a study 
of the means of everyday communication—of popular reading 
matter, television, etc.—and thus to a wider consideration of the 
influences moulding our values and ways of thought and feeling. 
Naturally contingent, too, could be a consideration of technological 
advances as they affect home and work, again moving out to such 
studies as the social effects of business recruitment values and 
methods or the impact of automatic control on the organisation and 
values of society. 
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Perhaps it is as well to say that I mean something very different 
from an ‘aesthetic’ dabbling in the arts and crafts. This often tends 
to be simply reczeative, or even escapist: to put it another way, per- 
sonal observation forcefully suggests that there is rarely much vital 
connection between, say, a woman’s ability to throw pots and the 
way she dresses, cooks, chooses furniture, decorates her home, 
judges among the tides of fashion, reads or views. The awareness 
that the sort of courses I have suggested is meant to stimulate is 
nothing if it does not at least dimly irradiate through the normal 
activities of life. 

The method of approach in such courses would be primarily that 
of analysis and comparison. A useful way of defining the quality of 
much modern English stainless steel might be to compare it with 
certain Swedish models. A study of post-war American and French 
literature—say, Trilling’s The Middle of the Journey, Algren’s . 
Never Come Morning, Simone de Beauvoir’s Les Mandarins and 
especially Camus’ La Peste—seem to me a valuable way of realising 
the poverty of much of the work of the fatally misnamed ‘angry’ 
writers in England, and of the sogginess of the would-be U and 
One Up middle class cultural values that give them currency value 
(a depressing but illuminating activity is to plot the rise and fall of 
literary fashion in The Observer)—to, finally, the radical lack of 
awareness of many of the crucial cultural issues in our society today. 
I find it alarming, for instance, that there is little to compare in 
volume or quality with American work on such problems. 

The point of my few generalisations, of course, is to suggest ways 
in which the various activities of an adult education centre of the 
type under discussion might be brought into focus and given some 
unity of purpose. And, since I have stressed the training of primary 
skills, it nay need to be emphasised that such a scheme would be 
in no way exclusive of advanced studies. A detailed critical study of 
King Lear, for instance, or one of Emma, has an inevitable rele- 
vance to the special tasks imposed by living today. 

The functions, then, of this kind of adult education centre should 
be to act as a community primarily devoted to developing the pro- 
cess from communication through awareness, understanding and 
resistance to control. And, to absolve myself from any charge of 
originality, I suspect that this much more conforms to the ideals 
for which my own centre was founded than the present range of 
activities do. 
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CONSUMEF. EDUCATION 
by Basil Loveridge 
Former Tutor-Organiser in Consumer Education, 

Co-operative Union 


ROBLEMS, not subjects, are the concern of adult education. 
Prreseamne and syllabuses are responsive to the interests of 

adults. The individual study group shapes its own course and 
those who would lead in adult education know that success goes to 
those who can see most clearly what men and women will be 
talking about next year. 

Few of us could have realised last year the great potential interest 
in consumer education and protection which has sprung up with 
the appearance of the two new protection agencies, the Consumers’ 
Association Ltd., and the Consumer Advisory Council of the 
British Standards Institution. Over 100,0co individuals and 
organisations have paid their 10s., mainly, at this stage, for the 
appearance of a quarterly magazine which tells of the rating tests 
and value for money of selected consumer goods. 

Why are the problems of satisfactory home living engaging the 
attention of many people today? Is it because there is more time 
and more money to spend? Besides ever-improving transport 
facilities, there is the extension of better shopping facilities into the 
suburbs and opportunities for seeing many more alternatives. 

Does the growing complexity of consumer goods set new prob- 
lems? Fabrics—mixtures of unstated, and perhaps unknown fibres 
—are a confusing problem to the purchaser, and food stuffs in 
packets tend to make the consumer feel helpless and ineffective in 
a market where advertising pressures are exerted on all sides. 

It is in this new ‘oppression’ and ‘exploitation’ that the seeds 
of consumer rebellion are nurtured. Today the worker does not 
expect to gain emancipation from behind the barricades; he wants 
to buy the best value for money from a shop without counters. He 
wants to know how to overcome the weakness he feels in facing 
advertising pressures just as much as at one time he sought to over- 
come weaknesses in wage negotiations by collective bargaining. 

Lastly, there has been in recent years a growing idea that stan- 
dards of living can be much more equal than in the past. Evidence 
is found in the greatly improved dress standards of women and 
the care given to interior decoration. The collier’s wife can dress 
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very like the duchess and the common kitchen be equal to a palace. 

Already some of our schools are giving attention to care in 
selecting goods, their price and quality as well as their preparation 
and presentation on the table. C. D. Harbury in Efficiency and the 
Consumer says: ‘ . . . experience in the United States of America, 
where consumer education has been applied in an increasing num- 
ber of schools in the last 20 or 30 years, suggests that a good deal 
can be done [in school] without adding to the burden of work.’ 

Apart from the interest in schools, very little consumer education 
has appeared in education programmes. Politicians have become 
increasingly concerned with consumer protection, mainly through 
legislation; the several new agencies make it their special task to 
guide wise purchases. The press pays increasing attention to con- 
sumer information—a feature shared by the glossy magazines, the 
Daily Worker and the Sunday Observer. But so far it is only the 
Co-operative Movement which has made consumer education a part 
of a regular adult education programme, and appointed the first 
full-time Tutor-Organiser to share in its promotion. 

Political and economic emancipation have always been, and will 
continue to be, among the primary aims of Co-operative societies, 
whether they be the consumer societies of Britain, the Co-operative 
credit banks of India, the dairy produce societies of Denmark or 
the housing Co-operatives of the Americas. But equally important 
in consumer societies is the always present need to protect and edu- 
cate the consumer. 

Ours is an educational approach in which information and advice 
are only available to serve educational methods which set out to 
train persons in discrimination and good taste. The Education 
Executive of the Co-operative Union addressed itself to this new 
field of responsibility in 1949 and, in commissioning its first publica- 
tion, said that it was an attempt at ‘ . . . dealing with the place of 
the consumer in the Co-operative Movement in determining design 
and quality in everyday things and the standards which should 
guide the Co-operative consumer’. 

What is the purpose of our consumer education programme? 

Firstly, by offering to teach and guide our members to choose 
wisely and buy well, we find many opportunities to examine the 
questions and problems involved in satisfying consumer needs. We 
are concerned to promote this critical awareness, not only in shop- 
ping habits and personal standards, but also in their responsibilities 
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as owners of Co-operative enterprises, as retailers, wholesalers and 
manufacturers. 

Secondly, there is a need to improve the consumer’s knowledge 
of the protection which surrounds him. At present, public know- 
ledge and interest lag behind the protection offered by law and 
much of the ineffectiveness of this protection is the fault of con- 
sumer apathy. 

Thirdly, we are a Movement in which responsibility is equally 
shared and which depends upon the capacity of its members for 
direction and progress. The few enlightened may lead the others, 
but this elite needs the stimulus of engaging in the study and solu- 
tion of problems. In the past, this capacity for judgment has been 
fashioned in the social problems and conflicts of industrial hard- 
ship. Today, these pressures are not so urgent and we may well find 
that in the education of the consumer new problems, and oppor- 
tunities, exist for that training in sound judgment so essential to 
the members of a democratic society. 

At a special lecture in 1953 at the London School of Economics 
and Political Science, the late Professor G. D. H. Cole gave valu- 
able support to our programme and its purpose when he said: “The 
consumer needs more than ever, now that there is more oppor<unity 
for the use of leisure and now that, on the average, incomes are 
larger and more regular than they used to be, to learn how to shop 
well and make the best use of what he or she buys. The clue to 
Co-operative democracy in a real sense, is better service, designed 
to make her or him look to the Co-op. for help and advice over a 
wide range of the contingencies of life.’ 

We calculate that nearly 8,000 persons have been enrolled in 
recent years in our local adult classes and lecture courses in con- 
sumer education topics, sponsored by the local society, often with 
the collaboration of either the W.E.A. or the local education 
authority, and in one or two cases with a University Extra-Mural 
Department. In addition, short residential courses for members 
and staff have been held regularly since 1951. 

The syllabuses for these courses show that they have not been 
prepared in any narrow way. A course on Good Design in the 
Home spent one session discussing ‘does good design change?’ and 
another session on: ‘A Survey of the History of Furniture and 
Furnishings’. A course on Food Values and Nutrition (10-20 meet- 
ings) examined changes in food and diet against a background of 
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national resources, communications and changes in industry and 
agriculture. More practical sessions have been devoted to simple 
chemistry demonstrations of the factors in foods and the way in 
which they meet bodily needs. 

The experience of local societies has been brought together in a 
special folder called the What Shall we Study? series. Syllabuses 
of successful courses in many subjects are printed on leaflets and on 
the reverse side is information about book lists, teaching aids, lecturer 
sources and organisations which might help. To complete them, 
we have added recently two special leaflets on Organising Groups 
in the Consumer Education Programme. 

Some of the features in the programme reveal interesting experi- 
ments, as, for example, the intention to hold a series of lecture/ 
demonstrations on Buying Textiles for the Family, in the coffee 
bar of a departmental store. In another case, at Enfield, a series of 
lectures on Colour and Pattern in your Home in association with 
the WEA, was followed by six sessions on Practical Assistance for 
the Householder, during which the students applied paint and 
paper to temporary walls. 

To support the social aims of the Co-operative Movement, every 
opportunity is taken to explain and encourage the interest of mem- 
bers in related social problems. We have already noted that art 
and history came into the course on Good Design in the Home. 
Economics and the law are also part of the studies related to con- 
sumer education and we are at present looking at the need for a 
study guide on The Law and the Consumer. 

Consumer education is no small or petty field for the adult 
educationist, and for us in the Co-operative Movement it is an 
educational experience which does not stop at the classroom door. 
There are tasks and studies which claim the attention not only of 
education committees, but also of directors of retail societies, the 
wholesale societies and the factory managers. Consumer education 
needs to be associated with the whole work of the Co-operative 
Movement. 

Among our professional colleagues in adult education we can 
already discern an interest in wider public provision of consumer 
topics. Already the radio and television programmes are catering 
for it and a word from the new agencies may well see a rapid exten- 
sion of the work. There is not much doubt that there is a future 
for consumer education. 


—- 


JOURNALS OF THE UNIVERSITY 
EXTENSION MOVEMENT: 1890-1914 


by Eric Birkhead 
Department of Adult Education, Leicester University 


of University Extension work is the quarter-century before the 

first world war. During this time the movement had a series of 
journals exclusively devoted to its activities which, in addition to 
being well worth reading for their own sakes, are now most valu- 
able historical sources. Yet, apart from odd references in general 
works, such as W. H. Draper’s University Extension: 1873-1923 
and, more recently, Dr Peers’s Adult Education: a comparative 
study, they remain very little known. It is the object of this paper 
to draw attention to them in both the aspects mentioned—as 
historical material, and as reading of general interest to those con- 
cerned with adult education. 

The original University Extension Journal was first published in 
February 1890, as the organ of the London Society for the Extension 
of University Teaching. At first, priced one penny, it appeared 
monthly. Later, in 1892, it cost twopence, and appeared monthly 
during the University session only. It had the avowed aim of pro- 
viding a means of communication between the London centres 
and encouraging the development of ‘a real esprit de corps’ among 
them. Sections on work outside London were regularly carried and 
early in 1891 the Manchester extension authority adopted the Journal 
as its official organ. 

At the University Extension Congress held in 1894 to celebrate 
twenty-one years of the work, a Joint Committee of the four Univer- 
sities involved was set up. It was eventually decided also to have a 
joint journal and the University Extension Journal was merged 
with the Oxford University Extension Gazette. The resulting 
magazine was also called the University Extension Journal and the 
first issue appeared in October, 1895. It was to be published nine 
times a year—October to May and in July—‘under the official 
sanction of Oxford, Cambridge, London and Victoria University 
Extension Authorities’ and to be conducted by a joint editorial 
committee. The first editorial explained the aims as being to record 
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the progress of University Extension in England and abroad; to 
invite suggestions for future development and provide a medium for 
discussion; and to watch over relations with ‘other parts of the field 
of educational effort’. ‘It stands,’ we read, ‘for the unity of the 
whole movement and for the freedom of the constituent parts.’ 

The Journal continued to appear without a break until July 1904, 
when a Special Notice announced that negotiations for some altera- 
tion had been going on for some time and, although no definite 
arrangements had been made, readers were asked to prepare them- 
selves for a change and asked to offer suggestions. Nothing was 
published in October when the next issue was due, but in November 
1904, the first number of University Extension appeared. This was 
to appear only once a term ‘as the official journal of the extension 
authorities of Oxford, Cambridge and London’—Manchester 
evidently dropping out. 

The life of the new magazine was brief. It ran to only nine 
issues over three years and the last—July 1907—appeared without 
reference to any impending change. In the Michaelmas term of 1907, 
however, The University Extension Bulletin appeared instead of 
University Extension, Like its predecessor it was published three 
times a year but was intended originally merely to contain the 
official announcements of the Extension authorities, each of which 
had its own section. The first Cambridge section gave the reason 
for the demise of University Extension: “The arrangement with the 
publishers had lapsed and they did not see their way to continue it.’ 
The Oxford section took the form of an ‘Oxford Local Centres 
Union Journal’ which changed its name to the ‘Oxford University 
Extension Leaflet’ in No. 2, January 1908. This contribution was 
intended not only to give official announcements but also, in part, 
to replace University Extension by including material of more 
general interest. In fact, all three sections came to take on a wider 
scope than was originally intended. In 1909 the Oxford Leaflet was 
discontinued and replaced by a simple supplement. A year later the 
official notes of all three universities were brought together at the 
beginning of the Bulletin and the more general material came later, 
though still divided into three sections. In this form it lasted until 
the outbreak of war in the summer of 1914. 

The frequent changes in form and title of the journals serving 
the Extension movement in this period indicate that they were not 
without their troubles. They never seem to have been a popular 
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success. The second University Extension Journal was soon criti- 
cised as being unpopular with students because of its form and 
price. Whether or not they interested their contemporaries, however, 
the journals make fascinating reading now. It is possible here to 
give only a few examples, the disconnected nature of which will 
not give a true impression of the intimate contact with the period 
which can be achieved only by reading the volumes themselves. In 
this connection, the editorials and regular features are valuable in 
revealing what most concerned people in the movement at different 
times. Regular accounts of work in the various Centres, of the 
London University Extension Guild and the Book Union as well 
as of the Oxford and Cambridge Local Centres Unions would be 
invaluable to historians of any of them. 

A continuous interest was shown by all the journals in the 
methods of teaching in the movement. To take one example of 
many, the second University Extension Journal contained an article 
on the teaching of Economics by J. A. Hobson, which drew a 
further contribution from Sidney Webb. Other subjects were dealt 
with from time to time and the Bulletin for some time carried a 
regular series on teaching methods in various subjects. The quality 
of work done seems to have received comparatively little attention 
but, in commenting on the 1911 report by Hobhouse and Headlam 
on Tutorial Classes, the Bulletin quoted an interesting description 
of “Teaching of a University Standard’ as it was then understood. A 
great deal of information about the then usual types of course is 
contained in the programmes of the Extension Authorities. In our 
modern concern with the place of science courses in Extra-Mural 
work it is often forgotten what a large proportion they formed in 
programmes around 1900. Conversely, when we worry about a 
decline in interest in the social sciences, it is encouraging to find a 
note in 1890 about ‘the small demand among the Centres for lectures 
on Economics’. This prompted an article in the next issue exhorting 
students to grapple more determinedly with such solid subjects! 

All the journals were at pains to emphasise the unity of the univer- 
sity extension movement and often thought it necessary to chide 
both the general public and members of Extension Centres with 
lack of concern about this unity. At the same time they reveal 
clearly how much wider was the conception of ‘the university exten- 
sion movement’ then than now. The first University Extension 
Journal, for example, took a great interest in the development of the 
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London Polytechnics. It also carried a series of descriptions of some 
of the famous educational institutions of London. The negotiations 
for the establishment of a “Teaching University’ in London were 
closely followed throughout the 18g0’s, and a special interest was 
shown in the proposals for including facilities for evening students, 

Articles often appeared about Extension work abroad, especially 
in the USA, but also in Europe and the Empire. In frequent dis 
cussions during 1890 about state aid, a liberal view of the Extension 
movement is continually displayed. When the Local Taxation Act, 
1890, was passed, the University Extension Journal published a full 
explanation of it showing the expected allocations of the Beer and 
Spirits duties. During the following year a series of reports appeared 
giving details of the extent of aid to Extension work from local 
authorities as a result of the Act. 

Concern about the relations between the Extension movement 
and working men was another continuing interest of all the journals, 
Dissatisfaction on this point appeared as early as 1891 and, despite 
the ‘People’s Lectures’ jointly organised by the Gilchrist Trust and 
the London Society, concern continued to show itself and culmin- 
ated in the articles by Mansbridge, which led to the founding of 
the Association to Promote the Higher Education of Working Men. 
The early activities of this organisation were followed with sym- 
pathy and in 1906, a “Taking Stock’ article by Mansbridge 
described the progress of the first three years and the emergence 
of the WEA. In 1909 the Bulletin summarised the position of the 
WEA after six years of activity. 

The book reviews are interesting both as a guide to books then 
used by Extension class students and for the occasional one dealing 
with a book about the movement itself. Attention was drawn to 
Macmillan’s special series of books for Extension students and, 
later, welcomes were given to the appearances of the Home Univer- 
sity and Everyman’s Libraries, Naturally, extensive reviews were 
given to books like R. D. Roberts: 18 Years of University Extension 
and H. J. Mackinder and M. E. Sadler: University Extension— 
Past, Present and Future. In addition, Acton’s Study of History 
and his Lectures as well as Marshall’s Principles of Economics were 
among the books reviewed as being of interest to students. 

There are, apart from much incidental material of value to the 
historian, a number of directly relevant sections. As early as 189¢ 
there was a correspondence controversy about the real ‘beginnings’ 
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of the University Extension movement. Later came a claim that 
Oxford, not Cambridge, was the originator and in 1908 the Bulletin 
carried an article entitled “The Beginnings of University Extension’ 
by James Stuart himself. Much information about the Gilchrist 
Education Trust is to be found. In particular, an historical and 
descriptive article by R. D. Roberts appeared in the first number 
of University Extension. Earlier the first issue of the first University 
Extension Journal carried an article on the history of the London 
Society from its foundation in 1875 along with brief histories of 
some of the centres. 

There is some indication of flagging energies in the Extension 
movement in the years just before the first war. In the 1912 Bulletin 
a contrast was drawn between the solid hard work of ‘working 
people’ in Tutorial Classes and ‘the apathy displayed by the ordinary 
University Extension audiences with regard to real students’ work’. 
In 1913 there appeared an article entitled “The Decay of Interest in 
University Extension Work’ which, however, produced a statement 
of the opposite view in the following issue. As early as 1906 a letter 
appeared in University Extension indicating that all was not well 
in the movement. It referred to ‘the danger of the Movement being 
swamped by FEMININITY’. The preponderance of women in 
Extension classes, the correspondent thought, led to lecturers being 
chosen chiefly for their ability to charm the ladies. In addition, the 
lectures were ‘deadly dull’ and lecturers assumed too much know- 
ledge in their audience. The allegation was also made that provin- 
cial Centres discriminated against the lower classes and became 
wholly middle-class groups. The whole letter is most interesting in 
the light of present conditions as are the replies it drew, which 
were wholly hostile. 

It is a pity that complete collections of these valuable journals 
are so rare, for doubtless this rarity contributes to their undeserved 
obscurity. It seems that the only complete run of them (from 1890 
to 1914) is in the Library of the University of London. Large parts 
are to be found in the Bodleian and the British Museum, and smaller 
portions in the University Libraries at Cambridge, Manchester and 
Leeds and the Library of the London School of Economics. Anyone 
interested in university extension and having access to one of these 
libraries ought certainly to look at the journals. He will certainly 
be entertained and probably be better informed as a result. 
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CONFERENCE 1959 


This was the first Conference in Oxford for some years and mem- 
bers found that Matthew Arnold’s dreaming spires have been aug- 
mented by a new nightmare near the station. Arnold’s other 
comments on the city were inappropriate to the occasion: the con- 
ference had nothing of the lost cause about it, and there was 
nothing impossible about the loyalties it expressed. Indeed, this was 
the largest conference for some time, and one of the pleasantest. The 
Association’s purpose and responsibilities were apparent in all dis- 
cussions, and for once the backs-to-the-wall note, so prominent in 
recent years, was unheard. 

Most aspects of adult education are touched on in a conference 
such as this, and the two main addresses together offered a nice 
balance of subject: the innovatory and the traditional, the ‘ought’ 
and the ‘is’. Mrs D. M. Silberston spoke on ‘Liberal Studies in 
Technical Education’, and Mr J. A. Lefroy, HMI, offered ‘Some 
Reflections on the Tutorial Class’. 

Mrs Silberston gave the conference a preview of findings from 
the study she has been making for the National Institute into 
residential courses in liberal studies for technical students. This was 
a development advocated by the Ministry in its circular of 1955 and 
a good many such courses are now being organised, although the 
field of technical education is so vast (and its content aad organisa- 
tion so various) that difficulties in extending the number are great. 
The most effective developments have occurred in those counties 
where the LEA has itself taken the initiative, offering finance and 
organising strength; it is significant that three of four county 
authorities concerned have their own short-term residential colleges. 
Elsewhere, the initiative has come from technical college principals 
and this has sometimes created a snow-ball effect in the particular 
area where it has happened. Although the total number of students 
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attending courses of this sort is still comparatively small, a begin- 
ning has been made. 

One of the most interesting parts of Mrs Silberston’s address was 
her account of the work which was being done by external agencies, 
recruiting students in the main through their employers rather than 
through their colleges. Some of these agencies are grant-aided, others 
not, The grant-aided agencies are not confined to the University 
Extra-Mural departments and the recognized short-term colleges 
which have offered courses for young workers of various sorts; but 
include also the YMCA, and the National Association of Boys’ 
Clubs (whose ‘Adjustment to Industry’ courses have been attended 
by 7,500 boys since 1949). Non-grant-aided agencies include the Out- 
ward Bound Trust, the Industrial Welfare Society, the Economic 
League and the United Steel Companies. 

Mrs Silberston’s address was largely informative; that by Mr 
Lefroy, on the tutorial class, reflective. His comments, he was care- 
ful to say, were purely personal, and perhaps for that reason they 
were witty, shrewd, and stimulating. He did not accept the current 
attacks on the tutorial class, which declare that social changes have 
rendered it impracticable and out of date. He confessed that he often 
found its friends more frightening than its critics. We should be 
careful not to exalt it to a position of too great magnificence. 

The tutorial class he suggested is a method rather than an institu- 
tion; a method which implies length and continuity of study, and 
prolonged personal contact between tutor and students. It also 
implies systematic and guided reading, discussion, and written work. 
The accident that three years was fixed for its duration was a happy 
one: a good class rises to a climax in three years, and fourth and 
fifth year classes are often anticlimactic. In many cases, three years 
tutorial study in one subject is as much as most people can take. 

Linked sessionals, and linked week-end courses, are different 
methods and not equivalent to tutorials, which need the guarantee 
of continuity from an early stage for the method to develop. They 
are, however, appropriate methods in different educational situa- 
tions—as the terminal class can also be. Perhaps not enough thought 
has been given to making the terminal a more positive thing than 
it is. The chief difference between tutorial method and sessional 
method is that the latter is more, and the former less, of a lecturing 
job. 

It is not true that no ‘tutorial situations’ arise nowadays. People 
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still exist who have missed educational opportunities, and for whom 
tutorial methods would be valuable. The children who, just before 
the war, passed for the grammar school at 11+ but were unable 
to go, are still young adults and, in future, we may come to regard 
as ‘under-privileged’ those people who went to grammar schools 
but who left too soon to take full advantage of their opportunities, 

The business sessions opened with C. R. Williams’s valedictory 
address as chairman. Like his previous addresses, it was short and 
pointed. Liberal adult education will remain important in whatever 
form the need for it expresses itself; the Association remains the 
only professional body to which all tutors in adult education can 
belong, and therefore is itself important. Adult education is still a 
movement in British social life; he had been disturbed by some 
evidence from tutors reported in Professor Waller’s recent article in 
ADULT EDUCATION, which suggested that a chillier conception of the 
work was growing; and commended to his colleagues the outlook 
expressed by G. D. H. Cole in the article reprinted in the last 
issue of this Bulletin. 

Decisions taken on domestic and professional matters are to be 
circulated to members separately; here we need only note that the 
Conference remained vigilant about professional conditions, and 
became alarmed about the lowered educational quality of broad- 
casting in both sound and television (with a special apprehension 
about the commercial programmes). It was uneasy about the death 
of Highway. The happy arrangement whereby the Bulletin appears 
in these pages was confirmed, coupled with the thanks of the 
Association to the National Institute. 

The Conference was housed in St. Anthony’s College, where the 
beds were soft and the food superb. Members did not confer all the 
time; they took sherry with the Secretary of the Extra-Mural Dele- 
gacy before dinner on Saturday, and let their hair down later in 
the evening under the presidency of the retiring vice-chairman. Some 
time was free for Oxford’s buildings, and most people were able 
to browse through book-shops in the Broad. 

Parkinson’s Law works in reverse. There was no less business on 
the agenda, but the time allowed was a good deal shorter than in 
previous years. It was nevertheless all smoothly finished by Sunday 
lunch. The last act of all was itself a sign of a successful con- 
ference: a unanimous decision to return to Oxford in 1960. 
J.L. 
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LAW AS A LIBERAL STUDY 
by Paul Brodetsky 


The law is all around us; we are constantly arguing about what 
it is and what it ought to be. Yet how many people take the trouble 
to study it seriously and systematically? We can get some idea from 
the following class figures, taken or derived from the subject 
analyses given in annual reports of the CJAC and the WEA: 


Types of class Period Average total Average Law classes 
no. of classes _no. of law as % of 
per year classes total 
Tutorial and 1949-53 1,693 14°0 0°83 
Sessional (CJAC) 1953-57 1,621 12°5 0-77 
1949-53 59774 83°75 
All WEA (except 1953-57 55341 gI'5 1-7 
Week-End and 
One-Day Schools) 1956-57 *5,266 *106 
1957-58 *5,190 *90 


(*Actual figures.) 


It is difficult to give fully the number and proportion of law 
classes, but the indications are that the picture would not be very 
different from that which emerges from the above.* Law classes 
appear to be relatively rare, especially at tutorial and sessional level, 
and to be concentrated in a few areas. But if they are rare now, they 
seem to have been almost non-existent in some earlier periods. In 
1939-40, for instance, the CJAC reported one class, and in 1931-32 
the WEA reported two. Things are better now, but they are still 
not good. The table above shows a slight decline, both absolutely 
and proportionately, as between the earlier and later years. 

This article, in addition to being an attempt by one rather lonely 
law tutor to communicate with his perhaps equally lonely fellows, 
is intended to show that this state of affairs is bad and should be 
remedied, and that this could be done if there were a greater general 


* Law is not treated as a separate subject in the UCAE reports, and it would be 
Necessary to examine the detailed provision of all university departments; even some 
of their annual reports do not give figures for law. A cursory study of the provision 
in one session justifies us, on the whole, in regarding the figures quoted as a 
reasonably reliable guide to the position. I am indebted to colleagues and to the 
NIAE for supplying information, as well as to the staff of Temple House (in 
particular for permitting me to see both the WEA Annual Report for 1958 in advance 
of publication and some former syllabuses). 
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awareness of the nature and possibilities of law as an academic 
discipline for adult students. 

The picture is not perhaps quite as black as I have painted it, but 
the brighter portions of it only tend to show up the darker parts 
more clearly. A study, for example, of recent WETUC annual 
reports shows a startling increase in both the number and propor- 
tion of week-end schools devoted wholly or partly to law—from 
two out of a total of 207 schools (or 1 per cent) in 1954, to 22 out 
of 243 (or g per cent) in 1956.* It seems that there has been a con- 
siderable increase in the awareness of what law has to offer at the 
levels of occasional interest and practical utility. Again, scraps— 
and sometimes more than scraps—of law are included in dishes 
with other names, such as international affairs, government, trade 
union studies and, increasingly, criminology. The legal aspects, then, 
of social and political questions are not entirely ignored. So far, 
so good: occasional interest, practical utility, and incidental rele- 
vance are excellent incentives to the exploration of a short stretch of 
new intellectual territory. Too often, however, they prove insufh- 
cient by themselves to encourage the student to venture into the far 
more exciting hinterland: and he may well need encouragement, 
for often, on his mental map of the countries of the mind, a large 
area of Law is labelled ‘Here be dragons’. Unfortunately, some of 
those who could direct him at the frontier are victims of the same 
naive cartography. The result is that the law is regarded, in some 
quarters, as being unsuitable for widespread serious study, even 
perhaps a little non-U. It is (to change the metaphor) a Cinderella, 
in the sense not that it is entirely neglected but that it is often con- 
fined to menial tasks and treated as something inferior to genuinely 
‘liberal’ studies. 

This is a pity. Much of law, it is true, is highly technical and 
specialised; it has a peculiar terminology and an intellectual method 
which the student cannot acquire while standing on one leg; its 
content sometimes appears artificial and remote from real life. But 
these characteristics are not confined to law and, even within the 
law, they are not as widespread or as formidable as they appear. In 
fact, there are many reasons why law, if properly approached, can 


* There seems to have been a slight fall in 1957, but, with such small numbers, 
this is of little significance. In the enrolments for Ruskin College correspondence 
courses, the figure for law is fairly constant, although it is falling proportionately 
to the total number of enrolments, which has been increasing fast in recent years. 
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be regarded as a highly appropriate subject for extra-mural and 
WEA classes. 

Law is not a minority or a local interest; it affects everyone. Its 
intrinsic intellectual interest is as great as is the light it can throw 
on the life of society. It can illustrate and illumine a wide range of 
other subjects, such as politics, psychology, religion and ethics, and 
is an excellent source of material for logic, semantics, and ‘expres- 
sion’. Its technique is essentially that of argument, based on data 
and on certain principles of reasoning which, given time, most 
intelligent students can learn, and, in which, once beyond the earlier 
stages in each topic, there is plenty of scope for disagreement. Most 
important of all, even if students tend to fight shy of law, they 
scarcely ever find it boring once they have taken the plunge—unless 
the tutor’s approach is wrong. 

At this stage, the reader may well be asking ‘So what?’ Even if, 
in the abstract, law deserves a better fate than it has yet encountered, 
is it our job to ‘push’ a particular subject, possibly at the expense 
of others? Those who regard adult education as merely the supply- 
ing of a service to meet a particular set of demands may feel that 
there is no point in trying to alter the nature of the demand; to 
some, this would even appear unethical, as if subjects of study were 
detergents in need of high-power advertising campaigns. I do not 
intend to advocate pressure on students to study law; I am aware 
that how we teach is at least as important as what we teach, and that, 
other things being equal, one subject may be as good as another. But 
other things are rarely equal. In the first place, a new subject is cal- 
culated to bring in new students. Secondly, existing students can 
sometimes do with a change; we have all come across individuals or 
groups studying, for the n’th year running, the same old subject 
with the same old tutor and no longer deriving any educational 
benefit from either. Again, an individual or group is not uncom- 
monly at a loss for a subject to study. In both these cases, it is an 
advantage for an organiser to have up his sleeve an additional sub- 
ject, and one in which he is not often likely to encounter a dearth 
of potential tutors. Is it out of place to point out also that full-time 
tutors offering law often succeed in unearthing, or developing, an 
interest in it in quite unlikely places? ; 

If adult education is to serve any social purpose, then the wider 
the range of socially significant subjects studied, the more fully 
and effectively will that purpose be served. It is sometimes forgotten 
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that many economic, social and political ideas are only realised in 
practice by being turned into an act of parliament or by becoming 
art of the mental furniture of judges and lawyers. Lawyers, judges, 
and MPs are human beings, and are therefore not impervious to the 
influence of current social attitudes, attitudes which we surely hope 
can be affected, even if only marginally, by our work in classes. The 
effect on tutors is not to be ignored either: whenever we employ a 
practising lawyer or a university lecturer, there is a chance that 
his work will benefit by contact with adult students in various walks 
of life, and this too may not be without its influence on the develop- 
ment of the law. Law is pre-eminently the kind of subject which, 
while firmly grounded in a professional technique, is at the same 
time kept human by constant contact with the lay mind. The sum 
total of all this is surely that law satisfies all the conditions of liberal 
study and that we could do with more of it in adult education. 

If it is accepted that these considerations have some objective 
validity and are not mere reflections of the bias that any self-respect- 
ing tutor can be expected to have towards his own subject, there 
is a case for suggesting, to tutors and others in the field, a few 
angles from which they might look at the study of law, with a 
view to increasing the number of classes in it and perhaps even 
helping to improve the quality of some existing ones. 

The extra-mural teaching of law is almost bound, at least in part, 
to be experimental, in the sense that it cannot normally be relied 
upon to carry the student along by the force of its own logic. The 
law is what lawyers think—even more, how they think—and the 
layman has got to learn to think in the same way if he wants to 
understand the law properly. But the logical development of a 
branch of the law is not likely to be the most appropriate way of 
introducing the layman to it. This is because a ‘branch of the law’ 
has normally a formal and abstract sort of unity, which is perfectly 
logical but is not necessarily very meaningful from the viewpoint 
of the ordinary man; it tends to be a conceptual rather than a living 
unity. The law of Contract is concerned with the making, keeping 
and breaking of agreements, more or less irrespective of their con- 
tent. The layman continually makes agreements, but ‘agreements’ 
as such are not the sort of things that interest him; he is interested 
in commercial agreements, for example, or contracts of employment, 
and it is through these, each with its particular social relevance, that 
he comes, slowly perhaps, to the general idea of a ‘contract’. Many 
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people sign and receive cheques, but this does not necessarily pro- 
duce in them a consuming desire to master the intricacies of the law 
of Negotiable Instruments, the structure of which is anyway partly 
determined by the order of sections in a particular statute. The law 
of Torts has in some ways a rather negative unity: a tort is defined 
as a civil wrong other than a breach of contract or breach of trust. 
In Criminal Law, the unity is procedural, but here the procedure 
and its possible consequences are highly charged with an emotive 
social relevance which makes it intrinsically interesting to the lay- 
man, particularly if approached from an ethical, psychological or 
sociological standpoint. Subjects like Constitutional or International 
Law are, to start with, best treated as aspects of government or 
international affairs, for the quite legitimate temptation to stray 
from the court-room to the parliamentary lobby or the summit 
meeting may be too strong to be resisted. 

Law is a social institution. This is a truism, but it is of obvious 
relevance to adult education. No aspect of law need be ruled out, 
given time, but, if all law is social, some parts of it are more social 
than others. A particularly suitable topic is Industrial Law. This is 
not strictly a ‘branch of law’ at all; it is rather an amalgam of many 
legal subjects in so far as they bear on the employment situation. 
It includes the law of trade unions, although this is itself such a 
large field that it can well be studied on its own. The unity of 
industrial law, then, is not formal or abstract: it is the unity of life. 
It interests, or can be made to interest, most people, since we are all 
concerned in one way or another with problems of employment, 
and these are involved in many of the most vital social and political 
issues of the present or the past. The relationship of employer and 
employee (still referred to by the law as ‘Master and Servant’) can 
arouse strong feelings, which can be canalised by a competent cool- 
headed tutor into creative discussion.* 

If law is to be treated in the above fashion, that is not as a purely 
‘legal’ subject, who should teach it? A colleague (to whom I am 
indebted for suggestions about the subject matter of this article) 
says: ‘Not professional lawyers.’ This seems to go much too far, 


* Other subjects which can be suggested include Comparative Law (but the insu- 
larity of English lawyers makes it difficult to find competent tutors) and the 
Sociology of Law (which can be treated at a variety of different levels, and not 
necessarily by lawyers). There are doubtless others. The ‘Problem’ approach is 
fruitful, and this links up with the ‘Case Method’ described later. Questions of law 
reform are obviously highly suitable for class discussion. 
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and would anyhow vitiate some of the points made earlier. On the 
other hand, there are certainly dangers into which a professional 
lawyer is perhaps more likely to fall than are those who spend their 
lives in a broader intellectual framework. He may do what I have 
already suggested is undesirable, namely develop his law concep- 
tually to a much greater extent than his class is ready for; or he 
may, in endeavouring to humanise his subject, go to the opposite 
extreme and make it too chatty, with an excessive sprinkling of per- 
sonal anecdotes. This is undoubtedly a caricature of the average 
part-time law tutor, and I insert it merely in order to point to pos- 
sible dangers attendant on the assumption that a lawyer can be 
engaged to take a class and then left to get on with it. 

However good a lawyer he is, he has not necessarily the ability 
to put his subject over to laymen or any special knowledge of its 
deeper sociological or philosophical implications. One of our duties 
is surely, on appropriate occasions, to give tactful guidance, at any 
rate to new tutors; probably no tutor, unless he is anyhow out of 
sympathy with the atmosphere of adult education, will object to 


being told the needs and interests of the group he is about to meet, | 
and the kind of approach they would be likely to find most meaning- | 


ful. And if the administrator or organiser of adult classes objects 
that the law is too far from his own experience to permit him to 
give this guidance, then by the same token the needs of an adult 
class may well be too far from the experience of a professional 
lawyer for them to make proper contact without it. To try to narrow 
this gulf is the main purpose of this article and is, I fancy, in line 
with the aims of the Tutors’ Bulletin. However, many professional 
lawyers make excellent tutors, and it would be impertinent to labour 
the point any further. On the other hand, in this as in any other 
sphere of adult study, the practitioner and the full-time teacher do 
not exhaust the possibilities; the gifted amateur may be rare, and a 
bit of a risk anyway in this field, but the man or woman whose 
vocation requires a sound knowledge of some aspect of law can be 
a good tutor, with perhaps just the broad type of background needed 
for adult teaching. 

More difficult is the problem of books. They are the tools of the 
lawyer’s trade to an extent probably unmatched anywhere outside 
the field of literary criticism, for our law proceeds to a large extent 
on the basis of statutory and judicial authority, which grows at a 
frightening rate, and which also needs to be collated, explained and 
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interpreted by text-book writers. The ideal text-book for adult 
students has not yet been written, and existing books are mostly 
unsuitable and off-putting. Between the comprehensive tome used 
for occasional reference by practitioners and the ‘popular’ interpre- 
tation there is frequently a complete void. The tutor must do the 
best he can, drawing not only on text-books, case-books, law reports 
and periodicals, but also on biographies, social histories, current 
newspaper reports, polemical writings,* novels even, in order to 
give life and meaning to his subject. As far as text-books are con- 
cerned, one point must be made, which libraries catering for adult 
classes could well consider: law ‘dates’ more quickly than any other 
subject; an out-of-date law book may sometimes do more harm than 
good, and it can never inspire confidence. 

Since so much of our law is deduced from judgments in decided 
cases, the study of these will be an indispensable part of most law 
courses. An interesting extension of this is the so-called ‘Case 
Method’, which is much used in American law schools and is des- 
cribed in a valuable UNESCO report on the university teaching of 
law.t This consists not in the usual reference to a variety of cases 
from time to time, but in the exhaustive study of a few cases or 
even a single case. A properly chosen case can illuminate not merely 
a particular legal point but a whole series of such points, indeed 
an entire branch of law, and can lead on to the consideration of 
many related social, ethical or philosophical questions.t I have used 
the method, in a small way, with a trade union group. The results 
were encouraging; for instance, I was handed up some remarkably 
good summaries of quite complex judgments as written work. It 
is not an appropriate method for a short or introductory course, 
for it pre-supposes a certain degree of legal sophistication and 
restricts the field of study, but it is a good method as part of a long 
course. It could be supplemented with mock trials or, preferably, 


* As just one example, one might mention two diametrically opposite approaches 
in the field of trade union law, namely: A Giant’s Strength (written and published 
by the Inns of Court Conservative and Unionist Society, 1958), and The Law versus 
the Trade Unions by D. N. Pritt and R. Freeman (Lawrence and Wishart, 1958). 
Using such writings as texts, the tutor may be able to develop the law much more 
interestingly than by confining himself to standard works. 

+ The University Teaching of Social Sciences: Law (Report prepared by Professor 
Charles Eisenmann for the International Committee of Comparative Law: UNESCO, 
1954.) 

t A good example would be Bonsor v. Musician’s Union, on the basis of which 
the whole problem of a trade union’s relations with its members, and for that 
matter its status in the community generally, could be discussed. 
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‘moots’ (legal arguments in the form of a trial), which would also 
be invaluable exercises in expression. The possibility of attendance 
at real trials should not be overlooked; court officials are usually 
co-operative, especially if consulted in advance. 

It should by now be apparent that the proper study of law requires, 
as a rule, a long course. A little learning is particularly dangerous 
in law—both academically and practically. (Indeed one of the most 
important things a law tutor can do is to impress upon his students 
the need to take proper advice when they are confronted in their 
daily lives with a legal problem, and not to trust to what they learn 
in class.) Terminology, reasoning techniques, difficult and often 
abstract concepts, relevant statutes and cases—knowledge of these is 
not acquired in a hurry, and the time taken may be longer in pro- 
portion to the degree to which the law is placed in its social setting 
and its wider implications discussed. Law lends itself very well not 
only to discussion but also to written work and ‘projects’, but 
only if the basic knowledge is there. Nor is there any reason why 
students should not ultimately be able to argue with their tutor on 
more or less equal terms, and to predict with some success the out- 
come of current cases, but again ripeness is all. Thus length, and 
also (in the earlier stages at least) a fairly large amount of systematic 
exposition, are necessary if the best is to be got out of a law course. 

In discussing the possible subject matter of courses, no mention 
was made of the perfectly general course on ‘Law’ or ‘Law and the 
Citizen’ or some similar theme. This was because we were con- 
cerned at that stage with the systematic study of a subject possessing 
some degree of organic unity, and this can scarcely be said of ‘Law’ 
in a general sense. A tutorial class with such a title will probably 
tend to be equivalent to a succession of shorter courses on particu- 
lar legal subjects; it may not be the worse for that, but does not 
require special consideration. Sessional, or even shorter, courses are 
sometimes given this kind of title, and they can be useful if they 
are avowedly of an introductory character. Students can be intro- 
duced quickly to a variety of topics in the hope that they will be 
stimulated into pursuing one or two of them more thoroughly, 
either later on in the course or in a subsequent one. This may in 
fact, in certain circumstances, be the best way to discover, with a 
not very homogeneous group, the most effective ways of enlisting 
student interest. On the other hand, some syllabuses tend to be of 
the ‘everything but the kitchen sink’ variety, from which it is diffi- 
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cult to believe that students derive much apart from mental 
indigestion; however, it all depends on the particular tutor and 
students, for in adult education all things are possible. 

In addition to short isolated courses, the possibility might be 
examined of incorporating some law in an existing course. This 
can be done in appropriate cases by co-operation between tutors, 
unless the latter fall into the fortunately small category of those 
who look upon a class as a vested interest which they must protect 
against all comers. Anyway, it can work both ways, for the law 
tutor can, if necessary, yield up some time to, say, a criminologist 
or a trade union officer. This sort of thing must be regarded as a 
calculated risk; it may not come off, and the organiser and tutor 
must use their judgment. The kind of group with which it can 
work well is the keen trade union group. Such a group recently 
took a sessional class which was mainly devoted to economic and 
trade union problems, but towards the end of it 1 gave them a few 
talks on the elements of industrial law, with particular reference 
to employer’s liability. 

They had asked for this, and it was given them in the knowledge 
that the necessarily intense compression of a vast subject might put 
them off law for a long time; on the other hand, they were a vigorous 
group willing to meet challenges without flinching, so I gave it to 
them straight. At the end of the course, when they were asked to 
comment on and criticise it, one after another said that the law 
part had left them somewhat bewildered. This was the moment 
when lesser men than themselves might have retired from the fray. 
But it was clear to them that what they had had was not too much 
law but too little, and their unanimous demand was for more law 
next session with much more time in which to study it. I felt that 
the risk had been justified; its outcome seemed to me to be the kind 
of thing that makes a tutor’s life worth while. 

Some of these brief remarks may have appeared to be excessively 
dogmatic or pontifical; if so, I can only plead lack of the space neces- 
sary to qualify them. Perhaps, too, in some of my aims I may seem 
a little starry-eyed; maybe, however, this aberration of vision is use- 
ful in education. But the basic aim of this article is to create a greater 
awareness of law as a good and respectable subject for liberal study, 
instead of, as it sometimes seems to be today, a Cinderella. I have 
tried to be a fairy godfather; it is up to us to act collectively the 
role of Prince Charming. 
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CONFERENCE ON TRADE UNION EDUCATION 
by Arthur Marsh 


The Puzzle of Trade Union Education 

For the WEA and for many Extra-Mural departments trade union 
education today has some of the tantalising qualities of a Torque- 
mada puzzle. ‘Workers’ education’ is very near to their hearts, but 
very few would be satisfied with the number of trade unionists who 
come to classes. The educational schemes of unions are flourishing 
to the tune of an expenditure of at least £200,000 a year, but still 
the students do not come into WEA Groups in considerable num- 
bers. What goes wrong? 

At this moment, the TUC is considering plans for the co-ordina- 
tion of educational provision for trade unionists, and the Clegg 
Report, commissioned by the WEA to review the Pilot Scheme areas 
and trade union educational provision in general is being made 
available for discussion by District Executive Committees. A new 
framework of trade union education may, in the near future, appear. 

There is no doubt that such a new framework would be of enor- 
mous assistance in developing trade union work. It is also, at the 
present time, beyond the scope of discussion at any trade union edu- 
cation conference. But the practical problems of gathering and teach- 
ing classes of trade unionists are not; these are the everyday things 
with which we are faced. These exist now, and they will go on 
existing. 


The Oxford Conferences 

It is with this need in mind that the Oxford Delegacy has for 
several years invited Extra-Mural Departments, WEA Districts 
and trade unions to send representatives to pool their experiences of 
this kind of education. From the very beginning four years ago the 
response has been rewarding. This year there were 41 participants, 
representing eight Extra-Mural Departments, seven WEA Districts 
and five Unions. The Conferences have established their reputation 
as being of practical value in spreading teaching ideas about trade 
union education. 


This Year's Emphasis 
In our first conference we concentrated on purpose and method 
in short courses for trade unionists. Subsequently we examined the 
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teaching of economics, law, history and local problems and followed 
this with discussions on such recent devices as day release courses 
and linked week-end schools. This year we were mainly concerned 
with classes involving the study of industries or subjects of parti- 
cular interest to trade union groups. 

From the teaching point of view the trade union education 
picture has come sharply into focus in the past few years. The 
extent to which trade unionists can be fitted in to orthodox classes, 
run along orthodox lines, and dealing with orthodox subjects is now 
widely recognised as limited. The report of the WEA Working 
Party published in 1953 has, on this score, been amply justified. 

The teaching problem now appears as follows. We must offer 
subjects and courses of immediate relevance to trade union groups; 
we must offer subjects and courses of relevance to the educational 
schemes of trade unionists; we must be prepared to teach from the 
particular to the general rather than the reverse; we must be pre- 
pared to use teaching methods which are appropriate to the stage 
of learning at which we find the student and seek to raise standards 
of work over a period of time. 

No-one would deny that such an approach has its dangers, and 
many representatives at the 1959 Conference were quick to point 
these out, Not the least of them is that the touchstone of a formal 
subject study is removed. But it seems clear by this time to the 
majority of those actively concerned in trade union education that 
here is a practical way forward which has solid advantages of its 
own, including advantages which are more purely academic. 


Industry and Similar Approaches 

Examples of specific approaches at the conference were concen- 
trated on courses actually held during the past year—courses with 
students on the Motor Industry, on Road Passenger Transport, on — 
the Coal Industry, and on Trade Unions as Political Organisations. 
These courses were only possible because a special effort was made 
tocollect and write up teaching material. The lessons of this approach 
have been taken to heart in Oxford where special research is now 
being undertaken in Coal Mining, Buses and the Engineering 
Industry with the financial assistance of the Leverhulme Trust. 

One attraction of this approach, especially in the field of industrial 
relations, is that Extra-Mural departments are suitably placed to 
undertake a similar kind of research to that normally done by 
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internal lecturers. The ultimate object of the exercise is not, how- 
ever, to carry out academic research as such, but to provide informa- 
tion of practical use for teaching purposes. Fortunately the two pur- 
poses may not, in some areas of knowledge, lie far apart from each 
other. 


Trade Union Education Policies and the response to them 

Looking back at our conference series, an important feature of 
development has been the growing certainty with which unions are 
handling their own schemes. In the main, these have grown up 
outside the ambit of traditional adult education and have been 
searching for their own philosophy and pattern of development. 
The major unions, and in particular the Transport and General 
Workers Union and the General and Municipal Workers, have now 
achieved a coherence of policy which in many ways increases the 
possibilities of co-operation, and others are rapidly following suit. 
There would seem to be no doubt that if we are able to offer courses 
of relevance to their members we shall be warmly received. 

Recent changes in attitudes towards trade union education are 
nothing less than astonishing. Very few responsible bodies have 
been entirely unresponsive to the stimulus which unions have given 
to education during the past decade. Characteristically, they have 
responded in quite different ways. One function of such conferences 
as ours is to show that there is no one pattern of co-operation or 
provision which is mandatory or even effective, but that we all have 
something to learn from each other. For this reason many who had 
never weighed the possibilities of such work were impressed by Pro- 
fessor Allaway’s modest and purposeful account of the Leicester 
Certificate Course in Trade Union Studies, and found a great deal 
to applaud in Mr Millar’s account of the activities and problems of 
the NCLC. Similarly, there was universal approval of the attempts 
which are being made in London and elsewhere to develop work 
with apprentices and young workers, work in which Trade Union 
Advisory Committees are taking a considerable, if indirect, interest. 


The Puzzle Solved? 

The voice of experience tells us that no puzzle in adult education 
is wholly solved. Adult education is a ‘movement’ rather than an 
administrative entity. It advances (and retreats) in a ragged fashion, 
occasionally shedding its structural form and taking on a new one, 
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but usually making do with what it has. Its life is to be found not 
in the absolute virtue of its values or methods, but in its appropriate- 
ness in helping students to achieve their own ends and construct 
their own values in a rapidly changing society. Its duty is therefore 
a broad one and one of changing emphasis. If, in recent years we 
have fallen down in our duty to working men and women, we 
would do well, as the participants in our Oxford conferences obvi- 
ously think, to study the provision of education for trade unionists 
and to count our successes not by the solution of the whole puzzle, 
but by the extent to which we have used our skills and common 
experience to fit in the pieces which we find to hand. 


Contributions to the foregoing TUTORS’ BULLETIN 
section, and comments upon its contents, are invited. 
They should be sent to: The Editorial Officer, Association 
of Tutors in Adult Education, Cartwright House, Broad 
Street, Hanley, Stoke-on-Trent, Staffs. 


LE BEAU SEJOUR 
A Second-Year French Course For Adults 
By C. B. JOHNSON M.A. and J. F. MARSHALL B.A. 


A course designed to provide a wide practical vocabulary covering 
many aspects of modern French life as seen by the tourist in search 
of entertainment and instruction. The method adopted in this course 
is that of Second- Year French for Adults by H. D. Hargreaves, but 
the material has been very largely reset and brought up to date. 
The authors’ aim is to present a lively and stimulating picture of 
a young English couple’s trip to Burgundy and their stay in Paris. 
Their experiences cover a wide range; visits to a dress show, the 
cinema, Montmartre, a department store, and elsewhere, in 
which they learn a great deal about the French way of life. Charm- 
ingly illustrated by A. C. Eccott, and with half-tone plates and a 
useful map showing the route taken, the book will have a wide 
appeal for all those who wish to extend their knowledge of the 
French language and people. Ready June: About 8s. 


GEORGE G. HARRAP & CO. LTD. 
182 High Holborn, London, W.C.1 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


THE SERIOUS MAN 


This is the title of one of the paintings singled out for attention by 
Sir Albert Richardson in opening the exhibition of work by students 
attending art classes at LCC Evening Institutes, held during March at 
the Guildhall Art Gallery by courtesy of the Library Committee of the 
Corporation of London. It is not to suggest that the keynote of the 
exhibition was entirely one of brooding earnestness—many of the paint- 
ings were most gay and decorative—but it is surely a welcome sign of 
what the exhibition organisers called ‘the free and questing human 
spirit’ when seventy or more clerks, stevedores, barbers, housewives and 
so on can produce in their spare time over two hundred and fifty oil 
paintings, water colours and gouaches, painted primarily for the artists’ 
own satisfaction but adding also, or perhaps incidentally, to public delec- 
tation. 

There must have been a great many others which were not selected 
for this particular occasion; in these days of assiduous and so often 
passive time-killing the fact that the pictures were painted at all seems 
more important than their being judged suitable or otherwise for 
hanging, although the exhibition organisers, Evening Institute instruc- 
tors and others are to be congratulated on making possible a display of 
amateur talent of such a high order. A tribute is no less due to the 
_ London County Council which conducts the Evening Institutes. We all 

know that the LCC takes cognizance of such things as main drainage— 
this exhibition served as a timely reminder that it concerns itself also 
with the human spirit. J.c. 


PROGRAMME PLANNING AT A 
SHORT-TERM RESIDENTIAL COLLEGE 


When Residential Colleges confer with their employers, their sponsors 
and their customers (corporate not individual) one meets an interesting 
group of people. In one day, taken in two conferences, there were present 
at Urchfont Manor, discussing programmes for the next year and com- 
menting on the last year’s performance, the following bodies represented: 
County Councils, Borough Councils, a Technical College, an Evening 
Institute, the WEA, the BBC, the R.A.F., nineteen firms by their 
managers, personnel officers or training officers, and the Ministry of 
Labour and one University. 

It was noteworthy that in the discussion of an industrial course for 
‘junior management’ it was made quite clear that what was demanded 
of the college was the education proper to its function, and not training 
which the industries reckon to take care of themselves. 
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One of the features of the day was a detailed description of a liberal 
course for apprentices followed by the playing over of a recording of the 
comments of the students on the last apprentices’ course. This recording 
had already been used by the Warden as an example when lecturing on 
Adult Education for the Young. It gave a lively impression of the 
atmosphere at the Manor, the keenness of the group and the freedom 
of discussion which obtained. 

Meetings such as these provide an opportunity for vigorous discussion 
of the content of courses, the selling of them to individuals and under- 
takings of every kind. There was plenty of vigour in this one. 

PAUL CHERRINGTON. 


SEAFARERS’ EDUCATION SERVICE 


I have been to Annual General Meetings in all sorts of places, but 
never before to one on board ship. The Seafarers’ Education Service held 
theirs by invitation of the Honourable Company of Master Mariners on 
board H.Q.S. Wellington, moored alongside the Embankment at Temple 
Stairs, and a.very fine setting she provided, gleaming with white paint 
on a spring day that for once was sparkling. The social aspect of the 
occasion was enhanced by an excellent tea, which we consumed with 
varying degrees of skill while looking at an exhibition of paintings and 
handicrafts by merchant seamen, including some beautiful ivories carved 
by an able seaman. 

During the meeting, which was ably addressed by Sir Gilmour Jen- 
kins, until recently Permanent Secretary of the Ministry of Transport, 
an interesting picture of the work of the SES and the College of the Sea 
emerged from reports made by the Director, Dr Ronald Hope, the 
Hon. Treasurer, Sir Donald Anderson, and other speakers. 1958 saw 
new records established in all branches of the work of the Service save 
one. The casualty was the number of ships to which libraries were 
supplied, and the cause was the recession in shipping. By the end of 
the year 105 ships to which the Service was authorised to supply libraries 
were laid up or undergoing repair, compared with 62 at the end of 
1957, and the income from shipping companies inevitably fell. All the 
same, the Service supplied over 345,000 books to 1,828 ships and insti- 
tutions, a prodigy of labour carried out by a small and devoted staff, to 
whom Sir Norman Guttery rightly paid tribute. 

The specifically educational work of the Service is carried on by the 
College of the Sea. Several students were successful in: public examina- 
tions, in many cases taking their exams on board ship, but the majority 
were reported as being mainly concerned to make the best use of their 
leisure or to make progress in their career at sea. During the year the 
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first two students completed the stiff three-year course in merchant 
navy studies introduced by the College in 1956. As the successful students 
were away at sea, the Chairman of the meeting, Sir William Crawford 
Currie, presented their diplomas to their wives. 

1958 saw the grant of arms to the Service by the College of Heralds, 
The arms represent the work of the Service for the merchant navy, and 
are surmounted by a fine seadog bearing the torch of learning. The 
motto is a particularly happy choice, combining the initials of the SES 
with an explanation of the purpose which it so admirably fulfils: salo 
extendere scientiam. J.c. 


THE VISUAL PERSUADERS 


The visual persuaders, cinema and television, were the subjects for 
study at the fourth Forum organised by the Joint Council for Education 
through Art, in association with the British Film Institute and the 
Society for Education in Film and Television, at the National Film 
Theatre in May. This Forum was more ambitious than others the Joint 
Council has organised: it ran for eight days—or rather, five evenings 
and two weekends—and involved some forty speakers. 

The insidious effects of the mass media have provoked much discussion 
and despondency among adult educationists in the last few years. How- 
ever, in his opening address to the Forum, Sir Ronald Adam opti- 
mistically stressed the educational opportunities the visual persuaders, 
particularly television, offer. The great bulk of the population, he pointed 
out, do not attend evening classes, and libraries and museums are likely 
to be closed when people stop work: it must be the task of the mass 
media to broaden these people’s horizons. But what, in practice, are 
the visual persuaders doing? In the first session the characteristic values 
implicit in cinema and television, and the related standards of the press 
and advertising, were examined, and this formed the background for a 
more detailed study on the following days of specific topics—stereotypes 
and stereotype responses, the building up of ‘personalities’, economic 
pressures, and so on—and a severely critical analysis of several TV pro- 
grammes and films. 

The Joint Council intended the Forum to provide ‘an occasion for 
questioning, for criticising and for praising and for asking how we can 
more effectively use these media to enlarge our sympathies and replenish 
our imagination’. It was encouraging that this occasion should have 
attracted such an enthusiastic, and large, audience. For those who could 
not go, it is to be hoped that part, at any rate, of these proceedings will 
later be published. The issues raised are a matter of immediate concern 
to us all: we cannot afford to overlook them. J.s. 
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EUROPEAN BUREAU 


A ‘News from the Field’ item in our last issue described a November 
conference of the European Bureau of Adult Education. At its February 
meeting members of the Institute’s Council received the Secretary of the 
Bureau, Mr G. H. L. Schouten, and had a full and frank discussion 
about the contribution, purposes and possibilities of the Bureau. 

The Institute has now agreed to be formally associated with the Bureau 
and to contribute £25 as an indication of its support. The Council hopes 
that this action will encourage its own members to make direct contact 
with the Bureau. The membership contribution is a modest two guineas 
and even at this stage of its development the Bureau can probably give 
value to this amount if it is called upon for service. Up to now the 
Residential Colleges have probably had the most tangible evidences of 
the Bureau’s utility but it can certainly help promoters of all kinds of 
adult education travel in European countries to find situations and con- 
tacts that will enrich the experience of their students. The Bureau is 
handling an American-European meeting of people particularly con- 
cerned with residential adult education to be held in Germany in August. 
A more representative gathering is planned for October of which details 
will be available later. 

Enquiries should be addressed to: Mr G. H. L. Schouten, European 
Bureau of Adult Education, ‘’t Huis Kinhem’, Breelann 55. 
Bergen (N.H.), Netherlands. E.M.H. 


CONFERENCE OF TUTORS IN RESIDENTIAL 
ADULT EDUCATION 


This year’s conference (Hon. Secretary Dr Glynn Faithfull of Braziers 
Park) was held at Grantley Hall, near Ripon, by kind permission of the 
Warden and Mrs Rigg, whose cheerful hospitality atoned for the dismal 
March weather. Grantley Hall is a beautiful place; it is also a large 
one, and I should like to see it when it is full of bustling students. 
Unfortunately not many deputy wardens or tutors were able to get 
away for the conference, so we were rather thin on the ground, but those 
who came were able to discuss their common interests and problems 
and evidently felt that the ‘get-together’ had served a useful purpose. 

A session was devoted to a discussion of the ‘experience of living and 
thinking together and its educational value’, which led me as an observer 
from without to conclude that it would be a strong man or woman who 
could stand up to the residential tutor’s—or warden’s—life, with its 
constant demands and lack of private life, and time -for reading. I 
suppose it is always difficult for tutors in adult education to find time 
to keep up with their academic subject, but surely more difficult for 
residential tutors than most. 
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‘The tutors’ conception of their functions’ is always a sure draw— 
everyone likes talking to colleagues about the rewards and trials of more 
or less similar jobs. Some tutors seemed to think that wardens were an 
esoteric race apart, but on listening to Mr Rigg, who gave us some reflec- 
tions on residential adult education, I was chiefly struck by the remark- 
able similarity of approach from both sides of the house. Methods may 
be different in individual cases, but the aim is certainly the same. 

The Hon. Secretary for the 1960 conference will be Mr Robin Chaplin 
(Attingham Park). j.c. 


LEVERHULME RESEARCH PROJECT 


The Leverhulme Trust has made a grant to the Oxford University 
Tutorial Classes Committee for a three-year scheme of research to deve- 
lop trade union education. 

The scheme is based on two beliefs. The first is that material for 
trade union classes needs to be carefully written and arranged, so that 
students can be taught methods of study. The second is that classes will 
be more attractive and valuable to union members if their studies are 
centred on the problems of their own industries. The Tutorial Classes 
Committee believes that, if industry material is prepared and arranged 
in suitable ways, trade unionists can be helped to grasp both principles 
and their practical application, and thus will become more effective 
members of their organisations. 

Some promising experiments on these lines have already been made. 
The Leverhulme grant will enable research to be carried out on a larger 
scale. When this is completed it is expected that the results will be 
published in books which can be used for trade union classes all over 
the country. 

Three industries have been selected for the project studies: Road 
Passenger Transport, Coalmining and Engineering. Classes, week-end 
schools, etc., will be held in association with the WEA Districts with 
which Oxford is connected, and the work will be co-ordinated by Mr 
Arthur Marsh, Staff Tutor in Industrial Relations. A number of other 
Oxford tutors will also be involved, and the wide project will be steered 
by a committee of which Mr F. V. Pickstock is Secretary. 


REVIEWS 


YOUTH IN A TECHNICAL AGE: A STUDY OF DAY RELEASE, by Dorothy 
Silberston. (Max Parrish, 1959, 21s. pp. 288.) 

At a time when attention in the world of education is focused to such 
an overwhelming extent upon technical training, and that largely at the 
higher levels, Mrs Silberston’s study of day release comes as a timely 
reminder of the need to look to the beginnings if we are to be certain 
of the ends. Although this book is an intensive study of the problems of 
day release, it raises wider issues which are of importance to our concep- 
tion of further education as a whole, especially where it deals with the 
response of the educational service to the demands made upon it. The 
author is admirably qualified to produce an authoritative study of this 
important subject. She has had practical experience of the problems 
involved during several years’ teaching in day release classes; and she 
was fortunate in being able to devote a year’s work to the study, as 
a Research Fellow at the Leeds Institute of Education. 

A brief historical survey reminds us that day release is no new thing. 
Enlightened employers in the past have encouraged further education 
by part-time day release, by paying fees for evening courses and allowing 
time off on the following mornings, and by offering prizes for regular 
attendance. Sadler’s work on Continuation Schools in England and Else- 
where, published in 1908, devotes 38 pages to detailed summaries of such 
arrangements; and one wonders, comparing these with Mrs Silberston’s 
descriptions of current practice, whether there has not been in the interval 
some loss of the idealism which inspired many of these early experiments. 

As is usual in the deveiopment of English education, voluntary 
example inspired state action, and two attempts were made, in the 
Education Act of 1918 and in the later 1944 Act, to give legislative 
sanction to the release of young workers for further education during 
working hours. Both of these attempts were, of course, doomed to be 
abortive under the conditions which followed two world wars, and such 
progress in day release as has been made since the last war has been 
due to voluntary arrangements made by employers, often as a result of 
agreement with the trade unions concerned. As the author points out, 
‘voluntary part-time day release, in so far as it affects young workers 
between 15 and 18, is in fact providing the facilities envisaged by the 
1944 Act, often inadequately and often under heartbreakingly difficult 
conditions’. Even for this partial development, governments for years 
have done too little and that too late, so that now, when the sheer neces- 
sities of the situation are finally recognised, building lags hopelessly 
behind the need and lack of skilled and trained teachers for further 
education is a serious obstacle in the way of fresh development. Thus 
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not only did conditions after the war prevent the immediate implemen- 
tation of compulsory day release for those in the 15-18 age group, but 
also lack of foresight and anticipatory planning has thrust the event 
still farther into the unforeseeable future. 

Nevertheless, as Mrs Silberston shows, remarkable progress has been 
made under voluntary arrangements. The number under 18 on day 
release had grown from 131,000 in 1949 to 245,000 in 1957, an increase 
in the proportion of the insured employed from 10-6 to 21-1 per cent. 
There are, however, difficulties arising out of a voluntary system which 
Mrs Silberston examines in considerable detail. 

Whether a boy or girl obtains day release depends primarily on the 
employer, and by no means all employers are sympathetic to the idea. 
Where they are, they normally demand concentration on purely technical 
courses and general education goes by default. Certain industries (e.g., 
engineering, shipbuilding and electrical industries) by virtue of agree- 
ments, are favoured, and others, especially those conducted mainly by 
small concerns, are not. Apprentices benefit, and others, in unskilled 
and semi-skilled occupations, do not. Girls fall far behind boys in 
opportunities of day release. 

One would have liked to see, in the author’s treatment of this problem, 
as well as insistence on the need for linking further education with the 
job, a greater insistence on the importance of general education for all 
young people—those in skilled occupations and others—not only for 
life and leisure, but also for the health of industry itself, a significance 
which employers have commonly ignored. And is there not too much of 
an assumption that those who opt for non-skilled occupations, with the 
possibility of a more rapid advance in earning power, are necessarily of 
a lower order of intelligence than those who choose to enter the skilled 
craft occupations? There is need for an intensive examination of the 
necessity for and the content of courses of general, liberal education, in 
addition to courses of technical training for the youth of the nation. 

Mrs Silberston’s factual study of this whole problem of further educa- 
tion in day release courses is of great value to all who are concerned 
with youth education. She devotes one whole chapter to a case study of 
arrangements for the further education of Post Office employees. This 
will be of great interest and value to the Standing Joint Committee, 
Training and Welfare Branch, and to the Regional Training Officers; 
but it also raises issues of wider interest, for instance, the extent to 
which any scheme which is concerned largely with general education 
and training must suffer from the present concentration of limited 
resources on purely technical training. 

Finally, one must agree with the author’s conclusion that compulsory 
day release ultimately provides the only satisfactory solution of the prob- 
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lem of further education for the 15-18 age group, and that effective 
planning to this end should be undertaken without delay. R.P. 


CULTURE AND sociETy, 1780-1950, by Raymond Williams. (Chatto & 
Windus, 1958, 30s.) 

Like ‘The Uses of Literacy’, Raymond Williams’ book is too useful 
to be praised in the quality press, made a conversational necessity, and 
then forgotten. It was rightly praised, and conversations about culture, 
the arts in society, industrialism, education, or the mass media will be 
the poorer if they are not informed by a close reading of it. The pub- 
lisher’s blurb is probably not far wrong in claiming that ‘it may prove 
to be one of the seminal books of our time’. Like some of the best writing 
of A. N. Whitehead, it has the combination of humaneness and penetra- 
tion which illuminates not only whatever he happens to be discussing but, 
on reflection, a range of other matters which are equally important. 

Williams analyses the responses of writers like Burke, Cobbett, Arnold, 
Lawrence and Eliot to the growth and development of industrial capi- 
talism, and thus traces the evolution of the vocabulary with which we 
think about culture and society. He exposes the social tensions, the 
personal but representative prejudices and the valid insights which are 
at work, like a confused undertow, in the words we use. Without a trace 
of eclecticism, he helps us to learn simultaneously from Burke and 
William Morris, from G. D. H. Cole and Eliot, from Leavis and 
Marxism. He makes it easier to define an attitude to people which is 
democratic in practice, not dominative; which avoids the equation 
assumed by both patricians and commercialisers that people are masses 
and therefore, at bottom, a mob to be feared, manipulated or exploited. 
He undermines the disabling conception of culture as co-extensive with 
the arts, and so teaches respect for art without aestheticism. And his 
thesis is integrated with a realistic recognition of contemporary social 
forces. 

Since it is such an important book, I hope to return to it in a subse- 
quent issue, and examine Mr Williams’ thesis in detail for its philo- 
sophical and practical importance to everyone engaged in adult education. 

B.G. 
THE FOUNDATIONS OF POLITICAL THEORY, by H. R. G. Greaves. (Allen and 
Unwin, 21s.) 

For Mr Greaves the state is a machine, a means to something sought 
by its members. This ‘something sought’ is the ‘good life’, a ‘harmony 
between reflection and action’. Democracy is shown to be superior as a 
principle of political organisation not because of some belief that in a 
democracy truth is somehow bound to out, nor because there is neces- 
sarily virtue in a majority, but because, Mr Greaves believes, ‘human 
purpose lies for each in the conscious direction of life to accord with 
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his ordered experience’, and though this purpose cannot be perfectly 
realised, its implication is essentially democratic. The virtue of demo- 
cracy lies in the fact that the debate is never closed and there can, 
therefore, be constant adaptation. 

Democracy is, of course, a means. Of the objectives which should be 
sought in terms of practical social and economic organisation, Mr Greaves 
has rather less to say, and this is not conclusive. For there are no 
immutables. Man has duties to society—to promote the good life in 
others, to contribute by production and service, and to show a co-opera- 
tive disposition towards social institutions (though there can be a posi- 
tive duty to refuse co-operation). He has rights too—to life, to necessary 
liberties and property (these two latter concepts can only be fruitfully 
considered in the particular, not in general). The importance of educa- 
tion and active participation in such an order is clear. 

All this, clearly, leaves many of the important practical questions 
unanswered, though it provides a point of take-off. Mr Greaves, how- 
ever, contemplates a sequel dealing with the practical applications of 
his views. There is much sense and attraction in the ideas considered 
and despite orotundity of style and, an over-use of the negative state- 
ment, this is a book which could be read with profit by the adult 
student. E.H.B. 


VITAL STATISTICS FOR TRADE UNIONISTS, by Colin Chivers. (WEA. 3s. 
pp- 58.) 

FREEDOM OF ASSOCIATION, A WORKERS’ EDUCATION MANUAL. (ILO. 
4s. 6d. pp. 157.) 

A HISTORY OF WESTERN TECHNOLOGY, by Friedrich Klemm. (Allen and 
Unwin. 32s. pp. 401.) 

TECHNICAL EDUCATION AND SOCIAL CHANGE, by Stephen Cotgrove. 
(Allen and Unwin. 25s. pp. 220.) 

NEW WAYS IN MANAGEMENT TRAINING, by Cyril Sofer and Geoffrey 
Hutton. (Tavistock Publications. 15s. pp. 127.) 

The search for the right kind of pamphlets for teaching purposes 
goes on. The WEA, a participant in the quest for more than half a 
century, has recently been turning its attention to short studies for trade 
unionists. So far, the results have not been outstanding. Vital Statistics 
for Trade Unionists, despite the archness of its title, is an exception. Mr 
Chivers, as a trade union statistician, knows what his members need; it 
is my guess that tutors will find that they need it too, and that this 
survey of, and guide to, employment, production, price and other 
statistics will be widely used. 

The ILO also undertakes to provide material for ‘workers’ education 
programmes’ of which the eighteen lesson courses on Freedom of Asso- 
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ciation is one. By its very nature it is sketchy and non-committal, but 
there is meat here, if some union would take it up, for useful seminars 
on trade unions and the state. The approach is unfamiliar, but the results 
might be rewarding. 
A History of Western Technology joins the ranks of the recent spate 
of studies of technical development of which the Oxford history, in five 
volumes, is the most monumental. Its method is largely that of con- 
temporary quotation. Within the limits which these set it is very good 
indeed, though one could wish that the conventions were observed, and 
that the quotations were in smaller type than the linking commentary. 
This might change the emphasis, but it would receive the approval of 
one reader at least! 
The revived interest in technology which has stimulated recent 
histories has also given a fillip to studies of technical education of which 
Technical Education and Social Change and New Ways of Management 
Training are examples. The former is designed, by surveying the history 
and current practice of technical education, to highlight the questions 
which we ought to be asking. What emerges most strikingly from the 
study is the instability and residual nature of our technical provision, 
and the immense problems of raising it to a new status of its own, 
integrated with the educational system as a whole. New Ways of 
Management Training, though its intention is the limited one of dis- 
covering how successfully a technical college can provide management 
training, illustrates many of the same points. The diversity of students 
and their preoccupation with paper qualifications, the traditional attitude 
of the education authorities, the recruitment of suitable staff and prob- 
lems of close collaboration with firms, all lead to a stiffness of approach 
which makes imaginative teaching difficult. More work needs to be . 
done in combining academic and applied learning if technical colleges — 
are to avoid the risk of being regarded from within industry ‘as autono- 
mous institutions pursuing vaguely laudable ends separate and distinct 
from industry’s own’. A.LM. 
BUDDHIST SCRIPTURES, selected and translated by Edward Conze. 
(Penguin Classics, 3s. 6d.) 

yupaisM, by Rabbi Dr. Isidore Epstein. (Pelican, 3s. 6d.) 

HOW THE BIBLE CAME TO us, by Canon H. G. G. Herklots. (Pelican, 
38. 6d.) 

Nothing is neglected by Penguin Books. Three recent publications 
continue the service to the student of religion. Buddhist Scriptures con- 
centrates on the central tradition of Buddhism—on that which is common 
to all the numerous schools of Buddhist thought. The scriptures here 
presented ‘contain very little that any Buddhist would reject’. This is 
just the material, therefore, which the student wants, even though it 
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was written no earlier than 100-400 a.p. (oral tradition alone was avail- 
able for the first five hundred years). The legend, the doctrines and the 
eschatology are all here, arranged with lucidity. 

In Judaism, the Principal of the Jews’ College, London, a prolific 
author, gives an account of the origin, growth and development of the 
beliefs, teaching and practices of Jewish religion and ethics, covering 
4,000 years of Jewish history in the process. Rabbi Dr Isidore Epstein 
avows what he calls the ‘traditional standpoint’. He must be one of the 
most erudite living scholars on his subject. He makes no pretensions to 
having exhausted his subject in this book, but it is hard to discover 
anything which he has left out. 

How the Bible Came to Us, by Canon H. G. G. Herklots, now Vicar 
of Doncaster, is not by an expert, but it gives the beginner a reliable 
description of the manuscripts, versions and translations of the Bible, 
and some account is given of the finding of the Dead Sea Scrolls. The 
book first appeared in 1954 and has since been revised. W.A.H. 


CONVOCATION IN THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, by Percy Dunsheath and 
Margaret Miller. (The Athlone Press, 15s.) 

It is a remarkable fact that the largest university in Britain should be 
without a full official history. There are interesting accounts of indi- 
vidual colleges, but no work exists in which the congeries of institu- 
tions which make up London University are considered through time, 
and in relation to one another and to their environment. For this reason 
alone, the centenary history of Convocation is to be welcomed. As the 
organised graduates were first given a place in the constitution and 
representation on the Senate in the 1858 Charter, the story of Convoca- 
tion covers the greater part of the life of the University. However, as 
must be expected, the fascinating first thirty years in the history of 
London University (now University College) are hardly touched on. The 
book brings out clearly on the other hand how, during the later stages 
of London’s liberal democratic evolution, Convocation played an impor- 
tant role in the granting of first degrees to women, in improving the 
examination system and in introducing new subjects into the curriculum. 

When the teaching university replaced the examining board in 1900, 
Convocation, which had contributed much to the prolonged negotiations 
leading to this vital change, continued to watch over the interests of 
the graduates. Friction has occasionally arisen between Convocation and 
Senate, but few would deny that the two organisations are comple- 
mentary and not rival parts of the University. 

Like most official histories written against time by busy people, the 
book is weakest in its analysis of development. It is nevertheless a very 
welcome addition to the meagre literature on a great university. _F.G.B. 


AFTER WORK 


Leisure and Learning in 
Two Towns 


Studies made in Bolton and 
Rochdale for the Manchester and 
District Advisory Council for 
Further Education, with an intro- 
duction by Professor Ross D. 
Waller. 3s. 6d., postage 6d. 


CRAFT JUDGING 
by Lucile Spalding 


The companion-piece to ‘Craft 
Standards’, produced in co-oper- 
ation with the National Union 
of Townswomen’s Guilds. 

2s. 6d., postage 6d. 


INSTITUTE PUBLICATIONS 


ANTHONY THWAITE 
Contemporary 
English Poetry 


An Introduction 


This book provides a guide 
to the poetry of the past fifty 
years that is ideal for adult 
classes, who will find it simple, 
straightforward, and free from 
jargon. 


‘Mr Thwaite is crisp, he is 
informative, he knows his own 
mind, and (what is perhaps 
most important in a work of 
this sort) he never con- 
descends.’—The Times Lit- 
erary Supplement. 10s. 6d. net 


HEINEMANN 


JOHN SHARP 


. . . of controversial interest 


Educating One Nation 


“This book may make some people angry, but they will not 
throw it on the fire’—Kathleen Gibberd in the Sunday 
Times. Mr. Sharp considers educational problems with spe- 
cial reference to comprehensive schools. 12s. 6d. 


D. M. SILBERSTON 


Youth in a Technical Age 


‘A study of Day Release which is a ‘must’ for educationists’? 
(Birmingham Mail). Mrs. Silberston discusses the relative 
merits of compulsory part-time education and school leaving 


extension. 
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PAMPHLETS AND REPORTS 


As our readers probably know, the civic Trust, 79 Buckingham Palace 
Road, London, S.W.1, was established in 1957 as an independent, non- 
profit-making organisation seeking to promote high standards of archi- 
tecture and civic planning and to encourage a wider interest in the 
appearance of towns, villages and countryside. The Trust has recently 
published the first number of a Bulletin intended to provide information 
and ammunition for local civic and amenity societies all over the 
country. Among its other publications are Your Town, an outline of the 
work of an amenity society (price 1s.), and Who Cares? a pamphlet 
describing four films produced by B.B.C. Television and the Trust. 

Visual aids for another purpose are described in Educating for Peace 
(price 1s. from the FRIENDS PEACE COMMITTEE, Friends House, Euston 
Road, London, N.W.1), a list of films, film strips, tape recordings and 
exhibition material relating to such subjects as international co-operation, 
war on want, nuclear and other weapons, violence and non-violence, 
refugees and work camps. 

Among the Annual Reports we have received is that of the UNIVERSITIES 
COUNCIL FOR ADULT EDUCATION for 1957-1958. This year the Report takes 
a new form, combining a briefer general survey with a more detailed 
study of one region—a practice the UNIVERSITIES couNcIL hopes to con- 
tinue for the next few years. Professor Peers has contributed the first 
regional article, on the history and development of extra-mural work 
in the Nottingham area. 

The EDUCATIONAL CENTRES ASSOCIATION (Annual Report, 1957-8) records 
an enrolment of 21,098 students in 1,176 classes and groups. These 
figures, achieved in a year of considerable financial difficulty, bear wit- 
ness to the great vitality of Centre work, however sponsored and con- 
ducted, as a form of adult education. 

The objects of the PEMBROKESHIRE COMMUNITY COUNCIL are ‘to pro- 
mote the general good of the community . . . in advancing education, 
developing physical improvement, furthering health, improving the 
skill of country craftsmen, relieving poverty, distress or sickness . . . ’ 
Judging by the Council’s attractively-produced Annual Report for 1957-8 
it is active in furthering these worthwhile causes in Pembrokeshire. 

There are a number of organisations in London concerned with the 
relation between the Church and contemporary culture. One of these 
is the st aNNE’s society, which aims ‘to explore the relation between 
the Christian faith and contemporary work, thought and feeling in order 
to increase understanding of the Church’s ministry to contemporary 
society’. The President of the Society is the Bishop of London and the 
Vice-Presidents include distinguished theologians and lay men and 
women. The Society’s summer programme gives particulars of a series 
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Abbeys 


by R. GILYARD-BEER 


Among our greatest architectural legacies from the Middle Ages are the 
ruined abbeys of England and Wales. This illustrated handbook deals 
briefly with the various orders of monks and friars, and describes in 
greater detail the buildings and their architecture. 5s. (post 6d.) 


The Commonwealth in Brief 


Ideal for reference purposes this booklet gives facts and figures about 
the Member countries of the Commonwealth, describes the home and 
foreign affairs of the U.K., and includes information about the U.K. 
dependencies who may well become Members of the Commonwealth 
when they achieve self-government. 3s. 6d. (post 5d.) 
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of lectures on The Arts and Society; further details may be obtained 
from the Secretary, 7 Tufton Street, S.W.1. The London branch of the 
WILLIAM TEMPLE associaTION, Liddon House, 24 South Audley Street, 
W.1, includes in its summer programme meetings on The Ministry 
and Present Needs and on Social Responsibility in Contemporary 
Britain. The annual conference on June 13th will be concerned with 
Human Destiny and the Will of God. 

What Teachers are Paid is a report prepared on the instructions of the 
Executive Committee of the assocIATION OF EDUCATION COMMITTEES by 
Dr W. P. Alexander. It is published by the Councils and Education 
Press Ltd., 10 Queen Anne Street, London, W.1, price 1s. gd. post free. 
This pamphlet states the facts about teachers’ salaries, using informa- 
tion collected by the Association and the Ministry of Education. It sets 
out basic scales, allowances for training, graded posts, departmental 
responsibilities and headships, and works out average salaries and pros- 
pects of promotion. 

It is becoming increasingly difficult to keep pace with all the books 
and articles about technical education. An important bibliographical 
survey Technical and Vocational Education in the United Kingdom, 
by R. C. Benge, Lecturer in Bibliography at the Northwestern Poly- 
technic, has just been published by unesco, Place de Fontenoy, Paris 7e 
(as No 27 in the series Educational Studies and Documents, price 5s.). 
The bibliography includes separate sections on England and Wales, 
Scotland and Northern Ireland, a glossary for those unfamiliar with our 
educational terminology, and a detailed index which makes reference to 
particular aspects of the subject remarkably easy. 

From England to Italy: UNLA (Union for the Struggle against 
Illiteracy), via dei Valeri 1, Rome, is a private organisation working 
to raise the economic, intellectual and social levels of life in Southern 
Italy, mainly through community centres, of which it now operates 
sixty-five. UNLA publishes a Bulletin in English once or twice a year, 
to keep non-Italian-speaking sympathisers up to date with its work. 

The coMMoNWEALTH INsTITUTE, Imperial Institute Road, London, 
S.W.7, have sent us a leaflet about their Study Kits, which contain 
maps, samples of products, a film strip and notes, and pictures, books and 
pamphlets covering all the most important aspects of the life and activi- 
ties of the peoples concerned. Study Kits so far exist for Australia, 
Canada, the British Caribbean, Malaya, Rhodesia and Nyasaland, and 
West Africa. They are available for either purchase or hire. 

Last but not least have come to hand a couple of new FAO publica- 
tions, Report of the FAO Nutrition Meeting for Europe, price 2s. éd., 
and Report of the Fourth Conference on Nutrition Problems in Latin 
America, price §s., both published by H.M. Stationery Office. j.c. 
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